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Selecting 


Liturgical Fabrics 


neeed never be “tantalizing” 


Not many people outside of the metallurgical and surgical pro- 
fessions have ever heard of a metallic element called Tantalum. 
Yet medical men are just about as enthusiastic over this element 
as they are about sulfa drugs, insulin and penicillin—especially 
those who served as military surgeons in the last war. Many a 
badly wounded soldier was saved because of this most chemically 
inert of all metals. A thin sheet of it could be placed in a shattered 
skull; a nerve could be sutured with tantalum wire finer than a 
human hair; a new nose could be fabricated with grafted skin over 
a tantalum foundation; or fractured legs could be straightened out 
and securely joined by tantalum screws and bolts. The unique metal 
does not corrode, nor does it irritate or poison surrounding tissues. 


Tantalum, unbelievably hard and with a fantastically high melt- 
ing point of 5100 degrees Fahrenheit, was discovered in 1803 by 
the Swedish chemist Anders Ekeberg. But, even after 40 years of 
trying, he never quite succeeded in breaking down the metal’s ex- 
tremely high melting point. It tantalized him. That’s why he named 
it after the mythical King Tantalus whom the Greek gods punished 
by placing him in water up to his chin and just out of reach of a 
tree laden with luscious fruit. Whenever he reached for the fruit, 
the tree branches would rise; and when he attempted to drink, the 
water receded. 


The problem of melting Tantalum in commercially available 
quantities was not solved until 1922 by an American industrial 
company imbued with American “know-how.” 


American “know-how” has worked wonders, too, in bringing 
super-fine vesture fabrics to the Church. “Allen” fabrics for making 
Altar Draperies and Sacred Vestments are prime examples of 
American supremacy in the textile field. You'll save money—and 
you'll avoid tantalization— if you will ask your CHURCH GOODS 
DEALER to show you these matchless fabrics. 


~. ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


CHARLES M. MUENCH, Executive Director 
868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


FABRICS FOR LITURGICAL PURPOSES 
. Mi 
American Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—-MONTREAL 





Contributors to 


This Issue 


Sister M. Marguerite, R.S.M. 

Sister M. Marguerite pursued her 
studies at John Hopkins University and 
at Catholic University of America. Her 
last article appeared in the May, 1949 issue, 


George F. Donovan, M.A., Ph.D. 

Doctor Donovan, president of Webster 
College, Webster Groves, Missouri, pre- 
sents another of his challenging articles, 
the first of which appeared in the March 
issue. 


Sister M. Michael 1.H.M., Ph.D. 

Sister M. Michael, professor of educa- 
tion and dean of the school of education 
at Immaculate Heart College of Los An- 
geles, received her B.A. at the College, her 
M.A. at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and her Ph.D. in Educ. from the 
University of California. For eighteen 
years she has been teaching in college and 
training teachers. She is a member of 
various societies, “the same to which 
every one belongs.” She has contributed 
to periodicals, including Catholic School 
Journal, Hospital Management, Modern 
Hospital, National Catholic Secondary 
School Quarterly Bulletin, and Clearing 
House. 


Rev. Edwin J. Weber, S.M., M.A. 

Father Weber, in addition to his many 
other duties, is executive secretary of the 
executive committee for the Marianist 
Centennial Celebration. His last previous 
contribution was presented in the June 
issue. 


Sister Mary Clara 
Sister Mary Clara presents another of 
her stories for retelling to kindergarteners. 


Brother Eldon Reichert, S.M. 

3rother Eldon Reichert, who teaches 
American history at Chaminade High 
School, Mineola, N. Y., pursued his studies 
for an M.A. with major in guidance at 
New York University, New York City. He 
earned his B.A. degree from the University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. His teaching as- 
signments have taken him to Covington 
High School, Covington, Ky., to North 
Catholic High in Pittsburgh, and for three 
years to Holy Trinity High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he gathered the 
results of presenting the Commandments 
from a positive approach which make up 
his present article. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 
Father Guyot, professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture at Kenrick Seminary, continues his 


(Continued on page 187) 
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The Holy Year, 1950 


« RE you going to Rome during the 
Holy Year?” asked Sister Mary. 

“I do not think I will be able to get away,” repliéd 
Sister Benigna. “For the past nine years I have been 
taking summer courses in an effort to qualify for a 
degree, and Mother Superior thinks I should continue 
my in-service education.” 

“How many summer courses will you have to take 
before you can get your degree?” asked Sister Mary. 

“IT do not know exactly, but I must get a total of 
thirty more credits. | presume I will have to die and 
get to heaven before I can see the Holy Father.” 

Many teaching Brothers and Sisters may not be in 
the position of Sister Benigna. They will be looking 
forward to the possibility of making the jubilee pil- 
grimage. All the roads will lead to Rome during 1950. 
This is no new experience in the history of the capital 
of Christendom. Vatican City is accustomed to receiving 
hundreds, often thousands, of visitors daily. The flood 
of pilgrims during the Holy Year will be cared for in 
the usual efficient manner. The Holy Father has issued 
the invitation, and his children throughout the world 
will try to accept it. 

It was on Ascension Thursday, May 26, 1949, that 
“Pope Pius XII, by a formal reading of the Papal Bull, 
Jubtlacum Maximum, ‘to all the faithful,’ promulgated 
a Holy Year to begin with the opening of the Holy 
Door just prior to the singing of Vespers of Nativity, 
1949, and closing on Christmas Eve of 1950.” 

The Papal Bull gives the special purpose of the Holy 
Year: “to summon all faithful not only to expiate their 
faults and amend their lives but also to lead them to 
acquire virtue and holiness.” The observance of the 
Holy Year will insure a most desirable spiritual re- 
newal and will infuse new life and vigor into the whole 
of human society. ‘““Today, as never before, there is a 
most urgent need that all things be re-fashioned in the 
truth and power of the Gospel. Human efforts, even 
when they are laudable and not inspired by motives 
that are fallacious, are unequal to this great undertaking ; 
it is august religion alone, aided by Divine Grace, that 
can prove equal to the greatness of the task, and, with 
the active cooperation of all, bring it to a happy con- 
clusion.” 
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The Vicar of Christ asks all to expiate their sins by 
prayer and penance, to reform their lives, and to acquire 
Christian virtue. Thus we shall have a general and uni- 
versal return to Christ. All are directed humbly to 
petition Almighty God: 


1. That the loyalty which is due to the Divine 
Redeemer and to the Church He founded be 
maintained by all with an unshaken spirit and 
the vigorous determination to combat the in- 
trigues, deceits and attacks of the enemy. 

That all outside the Catholic Church, those who 

have wandered from the right path, even those 

who deny or hate God, may be illumined by the 

Divine Light and, under the influence of grace, 

be brought to obey the precepts of the Gospel. 

3. That everywhere, but especially in the Holy 
Places of Palestine, the tranquillity of order, 
founded on a just settlement, may be restored as 
soon as possible. 

4. That the various social classes, with hatreds 
banished and differences settled, may be united 
in justice and fraternal agreements. 

5. That, finally, the great numbers of those in want 
may be given work to earn an honest living and 
receive the necessary and opportune aid from 
those in better circumstances. 


bo 


The pilgrimage of the Holy Year is not to be under- 
taken after the fashion of pleasure-seeking tourists, 
but in that spirit of earnest piety which moved the 
faithful of Christ of every class and country, in past 
ages, to overcome numerous obstacles and hardships 
of a journey, sometimes made afoot, to Rome, in order 
to wash away their sins by the tears of penance and to 
implore pardon and peace from God. Undertaken in 
the name of God and in the spirit of our ancestral 
faith the pilgrimage will yield most salutary fruits both 
for pilgrims personally and for the whole of Christian 
society. 

Those who wish to understand the genius of the Holy 
Year will read carefully the text of Jubilaeum Maxt- 
mum. If pilgrims wish to fortify themselves with a 
complete knowledge of the origin of the jubilees, their 
aim and essence, and their history, they are invited to 
order a copy of a book, The Holy Year, 1950, now in 
print. “The Unitalsi, a religious organization of the 
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Vatican which Pope Pius X defined as ‘. . . one of the 
best works of charity,’ has authorized the publication 
of this interesting book containing a digest of the his- 
tories of the Holy Years from their origin to the present 
day. This has been done with the consent of the Central 
Committee of the Holy Year, 1950.” The American 
address of Unitalsi is 20 Broad Street, New York 5, 
New York. The Holy Year, 1950 carries full page 
engravings of each of the four Basilicas and the text 
gives a history of each Basilica. There are pictures of 
twenty-five Popes from 1300 to 1950, and, best of all, 
the text of the Papal Bull, Jubilaeum Maximum. 


“Not in decades,” we read in Catholic Action, Sep- 
tember, 1949, “has a Holy Year fallen upon a more 
critical period in international relations. The uneasy 
time that has followed the termination of the shooting 
war shows some signs of becoming a genuine peace. 
Statesmen throughout the world are working desperate- 
ly to achieve such a blessed eventuality. The moment 
for a world-wide movement of prayer and mutual under- 
standing, forgiveness and coOperation is at hand. The 
objective of the Holy Year—the restoration of the 
peace of Christ— is indeed the innermost desire of the 
hearts of good men everywhere.” 


No Religion Means Secularism 


T RENEWS ONE’S faith in the 

fundamental common sense of the 
American people to hear that many besides Catholics 
are today concerned about the absence of religious 
teaching in the tax-supported schools of our country. 
Recently the Reverend Doctor James A. Pike, formerly 
rector of an Episcopalian church in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, now chaplain at Columbia University, declared 
that the absence of religious teaching in the public 
schools makes these schools the promoters of a secu- 
larist dogma. “In decrying sectarian dogma,” declares 
Doctor Pike, “it is naive to suppose that the secularism 
which tends to dominate our public schools is not itself 
dogmatic . . . If you purport to teach no religion you 
teach a kind of religion, the dogmas of secularism. Right 
here lies the fallacy in the presuppositions which 
underlie the Supreme Court’s decision in the McCollum 
Case.” 

Doctor Joseph E. Donovan gave a masterful pres- 
entation of the fallacies underlying the McCollum Case 
decision in his August 1949 article in THE HoMILETIC 
Anr PastoraL Review. He drew much of his basic 
argumentation from a speech given before the Terri- 
torial Legislature of Arizona by the Honorable Edmund 
F. Dunne, Chief Justice of the Territory of Arizona. 
This speech appeared in pamphlet form under the title, 
“Our Public Schools: Are They Free for All or Are 
They Not.” The pamphlet appeared in 1875, but it 
reads as though written for the current scene. Doctor 
Donovan recommends that it be published again by the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 

Justice Dunne shows by irrefutable arguments that 
when religion is not taught positively, irreligion is 


taught by inference; and that so-called secularistic 
schools are virtually irreligious schools. Doctor Dono- 
van is convinced that Congress has today got to the 
point where it seems to accept the supposition that the 
informally established religion of the United States 
“is Secularism spelled with a capital ‘S’.” 

The words of Doctor Pike were so much to the point 
that they were carried by the NCWC wire. Catholic 
readers will read them with profit. “Because it is neces- 
sary to ignore the religious dimension in teaching vari- 
ous subjects (in our tax-supported schools),” writes 
Doctor Pike, “the impression is given that this life and 
the natural order are all that exist. Therefore what is 
in fact conveyed, even by teachers who are in their 
personal lives sincere Christians, is the dogma of ‘ethical 
culture’... I don’t want our public schools dominated 
by any sectarian group either; and because of our 
pluralistic culture, I frankly don’t know just what the 
answer is. But I think we will understand our Roman 
Catholic brethren better if we appreciate that they are 
worried about this point, and well realize that secular- 
istic education is not neutral.” 

May we conclude with the forthright words of the 
new Attorney General of the United States, J. Howard 
McGrath, in his address to the national convention of 
the Knights of Columbus (1949): “To truncate our 
American institutions of learning by eliminating the 
guiding hand of spirituality, to give high precedence to 
materialism over the prime precepts of Christianity, 
and to pander to a passing fashion of scoffing at religion 
and Christian ethics is to sap the very foundation of 
our American democracy, not only in the education of 
its youth, but in all its parts.” 
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THE HARVEST IS GREAT 


By SISTER M. MARGUERITE, R.S.M. 


Mount St. Agnes, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


N OLD NEW ENGLAND cook- 

A book that specializes on the pre- 

paring and serving of wild game and fowl, starts this 

way on the recipe for wood-smoked turkey : “First catch 

the bird.” Our Lord was using a peculiar bait, when He 
said to a prospective postulant : 

“The birds of the air have their nests, and the foxes 

their holes, but I have not whereon to lay My head.” 


VOCATION—A PERSONALIZED THING 





In other words, birds and foxes may be caught in 
their accustomed habitats, but a vocation to the religious 
life is where you find it. Like all God’s masterpieces, 
it is a highly personalized affair, therefore not pre- 
dictable, not subject to the dissecting knife of the prob- 
ing scientist. 

There are three components: the desire of the sub- 
ject to enter, health and capability for the duties of the 
community, and lastly willingness on the part of su- 
periors to receive her. In these three, we may share 
perhaps by inciting and stimulating the desire, guarding 
the health, and training the capabilities, leaving the 
superiors to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The factors of the individual vocation are as various 
and as contrasting as are God’s other manifestations. 
In three particular fields, it seems our Lord shows a 
variety that is—I say it reverently—decidedly whimsi- 
cal, 

In the natural world, in the kingdom of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral, there is every variety of con- 
trast that can be imagined. But it is especially notable 
that in the spiritual world, no temperament, no race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude is a bar to 
preeminence in sanctity. Thirdly, in His own human 
life on earth: 
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Christ made it His glory 

To act quite whimsically : 

He paid His taxes with a coin 
From a fish’s throat. 

He showed to men their secret sins 
When in the dust He wrote. 
He walked upon the sea. 


To Magdalen, He posed as gardener, 
Until she heard His voice; 

Disguised, He walked with His disciples, 
And made their hearts rejoice. 

Christ made it His glory 

To act quite whimsically. 


ALL TEMPERAMENTS, BACKGROUNDS REPRESENTED 





So we are prepared to find the same course of action 
in regard to the religious life, wherein there is every 
variety of temperament. There is the stiff-necked, 
proud, and domineering one of whom it is prophesied : 
“Oh, she'll never persevere.” But she does. 

Then there can be the meek, inert, and phlegmatic, 
of whom it is queried: “How did she ever get enough 
energy to apply?’ But she did. And of cotirse there 
are all stages and degrees in between. 

In education and experience, we have those with 
doctor’s degrees (not many of them) and those who 
have been managers of a flourishing business. But there 
are also those who enter the convent before a high school 
diploma has had time to gather dust— perhaps even 
before a graduation bouquet has withered. 

In regard to social circumstances, we may have 
daughters from familities of traditional culture, prestige, 
and boundless wealth; or some from homes so poor 
that the ordinary comforts and conveniences of a con- 
vent seem undreamed-of luxuries. 
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In some families, vocation seems an inheritance, and 
many Sisters can claim a number of priests and religious 
as relatives. In others, there has been only one vocation 
in several generations. Some Sisters come from large 
families; but then again often it is an only daughter 
who hears and follows the call: “Come, follow Me.” 


INSPIRATION 


Likewise in the manner of the inspiration: Some 
have made their decisions under the influence of a 
sermon, or a book. For some it seems a sudden whim, 
as in the case of the young lady at a dance, to whom 
came the realization of the emptiness and frivolity of 
the world. She hastened to her confessor the next 
morning with the announcement of her determination 
to enter the convent. To his question: “But have you 
made mature reflection?” she answered: “Oh yes! I 
have been thinking about it ever since last night!” 

Several have been able to make their choice at first 
sight of a flowing black veil: they wanted to dress like 
that. One, a non-Catholic in a nurses’ training school, 
wanted to become a nun because the rattle of beads at- 
tracted her. With others, a vocation has been a steady 
drawing force from childhood. Many have kept secret 
their desire, lest they seem to be influenced by others. 
One told me that she would not tell her favorite Sister 
of her plans to enter, lest it be considered that she was 
entering under the persuasion of that Sister. But others 
have boasted—unwisely perhaps, of the personal at- 
traction that induced them to enter. 

One religious said to the mother of her pupil-friend: 

“T think your daughter has a vocation.” And to the 
mother’s query: “Why don’t you tell her?” the answer 
was made: “No indeed! If anyone had made such a 
direct approach to me, when I was in school, | think 
I would not have come.” 

Yet another, speaking of her own vocation, said: “If 
my friend had not urged me to apply, and had told 
me how to go about it, | should never have come.” 
And in a third case, a middle-aged woman looking 
back on long years of loneliness, remarked: “I wanted 
to enter a religious community, but no one ever broached 
the subject to me, and I was too timid to take the 
initiative.” 

A seemingly accidental remark is the deciding factor 
in some decisions, as in the case of the young girl who 
was watching her Sister-friend make baby clothes for 
a gift sale, and asked: “Sister, will you make bootees 
for my first baby?” and the Sister replied: “No, I will 
make book marks for your Missal when you enter.” 
Incidentally, the book marks were confiscated by the 
Novice- Mistress : detachment from “tremendous trifles”’ 
was the aim. 
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Another example shows the need for guidance: a 
young girl announced to her teacher: “Sister, I am not 
coming back to school after Christmas. I am going to 
enter the convent. But no one knows it yet.” And to 
the rather facetious question: “Does Reverend Mother 
know it?” came the answer in all sincerity: “Oh no, 
I am going to surprise her.” Reverend Mother would, 
indeed, have been surprised. 

With many, it may be a personal loss, a disillusion- 
ment, yes, even a disappointment in human love that 
moves them to seek eternal gain, heavenly riches, and 
unchanging love. But in most cases, I think it is the 
possession of something to give up—the loving, con- 
genial family, comfortable home, pleasant occupations, 
that makes life seem “too soft’” and forms the basis of 
sacrifice, an inspiration for a generous forsaking of the 
world. 


FOSTERING VOCATIONS 


That brings us to a nun’s possible share in the 
fostering of these calls. I do not think we exert a potent 
influence by offering the inducement of comfort, se- 
curity, a good education, or any other advantage in 
our own particular community. Our Lord did not treat 
His prospective postulants that way. True, He prom- 
ised the hundredfold to His Apostles, but there are 
various ways of interpreting that “hundredfold.” One 
who wanted to remain at home until his parents passed 
away was told: “There will be someone to bury your 
parents. You come with Me now, if you are coming at 
all.”” He advised the rich young man to get rid of his 
riches, rely on the promise of riches in Heaven, and fol- 
low Him with no prospect of material gain. Another was 
commanded to put his hand to the plow and keep on 
going. Young people as a whole want something hard 
to do; they respond to the challenge of difficulty. 

Again, the extolling of the virtues of one particular 
community over those of another forms no drawing 
force. Jealousy and rivalry are not attractive, and young 
girls respond to the magnanimity of the attitude that 
just as “star differeth from star in glory,” so we, being 
loyal and devoted to our own community, can show 
appreciation and admiration for the work done in others. 


EXAMPLE AS A FACTOR 


al 


So much for the negative side of a possible personal 
influence. There is also question as to whether the ap- 
proach itself shall be direct or indirect. Undoubtedly, 
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many a vocation has been inspired by the youthful 
observation of a nun who goes generously about her 
duties, cheerful and unself-conscious. 

“What did you learn in chemistry class?” was asked 
of one who was more mature than the other members 
of the class, therefore more discerning, and the answer 
was : ‘ 

“I learned chemistry ; but I also learned that a re- 
ligious teacher, feeling wretched physically, and under 
seemingly insuperable difficulties, can go on about her 
duty, even if she has to cling to the blackboard for 
support.” 

Another was heard to declare: “If I thought I could 
be as happy as that Sister, I'd enter tomorrow.” 

It is happiness that attracts. Of late it has become 
the fashion to consider sadness as synonymous with 
sophistication, and that the true savoir-faire consists in 
exploring all the sordid in literature and life. But the 
world-weary can still be attracted by examples of hap- 
piness and appreciation of the things that make for joy, 
as evidenced in the 


Tre Deum 
For whatever chromosomes and genes 
went to the making of me, 
Dear Lord, I thank Thee! 


For parents and forebears 

Who pre-arranged my life’s affairs, 
For occasional discipline and repression, 
Trials, failures, and regression, 

For environment of gaiety, 

Dear Lord, I thank Thee! 

Since Thy recipe for me 

Was a little of gloom and much of glee, 


How can I be but utterly 
Thankful to Thee? 


DIRECT PERSONAL INFLUENCE 

Salladiinenteeeeeeehnde let eenenamen aanaeidimanteniaia arama aan ieee 

—_——————— 
Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, I think that 

a direct personal influence is a potent factor in helping 

another decide her vocation. True, one young seeker 

said to her confessor : 


“I should like to be a nun; but I don’t know any I'd 
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like to be like. The good ones are all sO cold, and the 


nice ones are so worldly.” 

Of course, the confessor pointed out that her judg- 
ment was somewhat over-simplified, and that there was 
one perfect Model who said: “Learn of Me.” In charity, 
he explained that this one perfect Model saw into the 
hearts of the worldly nuns and the cold ones, both of 
whom were no doubt trying to follow Him the best 
they knew how. 

That young girl’s reaction was certainly the opposite 
to the opinion of a Sister who remarked that while she 
was in high school she thought all her teachers were 
little less than angels, and in all the years of her religious 
life, had never had occasion to change her opinion. But 
one of her listeners remarked sadly that she had had 
just the opposite experience—that all those she had 
put on a pedestal had fallen very shortly after her 
entrance. I suspect her teachers were up on pedestals 
for wrong reasons—or else up on wrong pedestals. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, we hear members of a 
community say: “Oh, so-and-so will never enter. She 
knows too much about us.” If there were a vestige of 
truth in that remark, it should be basis for rigid self- 
examination. A retreat master once said a community 
gets the kind of superiors it deserves. Perhaps we get 
the kind of postulants we deserve, too; but a counter 
thought is: the work is His, and He supplies the 
workers, whether because of us, or in spite of us. 

[ cannot but feel that the attitude: “Oh, I would not 
say anything to a young girl about entering. | would 
not want her to enter merely for my sake,” is a faulty 
one, and rather a cowardly one. \We need not fear to 
exercise a direct personal influence. In most instances, 
it is a humbling process, and certainly a challenge to 
us to live up to what our protegés expect of us. 

The history of many a vocation is much like the 
story in the Divine Comedy. It was a highly personal- 
ized influence that led Dante through the long journey 
of purgation, purification, and union. And the nearer 
he approached to divine union, the brighter and more 
beautiful appeared the face of his guide. 

If to any of us is given the sublime privilege of 
Beatrice; if we have been allowed to guide a chosen 
soul to the haven that we consider Heaven on earth, 
we can, at the end of our mission, say as she did to 
her protegé: 


“Turn thee and look. Not only in my eyes is Paradise.” 


DUPLICATION IN 
Catholic Higher Education 


By GEORGE F. DONOVAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


President, Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE are now in the United States 
a Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties with a faculty population of fourteen thousand and 
two hundred forty thousand students. The average in- 
stitution has an administrative and instructional per- 
sonnel of sixty-five and a student body of slightly over 
one thousand. For 143 million people, the total popula- 
tion of the United States, there are some seventeen 
hundred colleges and universities. For a Catholic popu- 
lation approximating over one-sixth of this total figure 
there are 221 institutions of higher education. A survey 
of Catholic higher education in the United States is 
strongly urged. In terms of the faculty, the curricula, 
the buildings, libraries, students, finance, scholarships, 
expansion programs, enrollment policies, recruiting of 
students, athletics, and many other items, a complete 
and detailed study might not only be revealing but would 
be also a source of considerable information which might 
well be used in a reorganization of the facilities of 
Catholic higher education and a reévaluation of methods, 
policies, and attitudes. It would be very interesting to 
put down the contrasts and similarities existing in vari- 
ous regions and local areas. 

A preliminary examination does suggest room for 
improvement especially in faculty preparation, coordi- 
nation of physical facilities, and exchange of ideas. The 
observations of this writer are based on an examination 
of a number of local conditions, on consultation with col- 
lege and university administrators, faculty members and 
students, on interviews with parents and non-Catholic 
educators. The findings are not to be considered final or 
complete. They should be accepted merely as a beginning 
in the thinking and the discussion which will and must 
take place if Catholic higher education is to continue 
to give something constructive to the development of 
American life now and in the critical years ahead. 
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EXAMPLES 


In one large metropolitan area there are six Catholic 
institutions of higher education, in another seven, in 
another four, in one city there are three, and in one 
average-size community there are two colleges. In addi- 
tion to these city area units, there are many other 
Catholic colleges and universities whose very location 
and program suggest that there are problems of dupli- 
cation. 

In the not too distant future any student of Catholic 
higher education in this country sees in the picture 

uirly small classes, in many basic subjects of the 


fe 
freshman and sophomore years, well-prepared instruc- 


tors with Ph.D.’s or equivalents, plus many years of 
successful teaching experience. Such curriculum topics 
as English, the classical and modern languages, history, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, biology, business, 
music, art, and education have been instruments of 
wide duplication on the part of teaching personnel, the 
use of classroom and laboratory facilities, employment 
of library services and the like. The accepted under- 
graduate degrees, the bachelor of arts and the bachelor 
of science, have been faithfully followed although in 
many cases new and professional degrees have come 
upon the scene. The degrees with the same titles but 
with new majors have been followed by a rush among 
our institutions for duplication of these items. 

The library, an essential and large part of the life of 
any college or university campus, has been greatly 
abused in this duplicating educational machine. Many 
Catholic college and university libraries within a few 
miles of one another have the same expensive reference 
works, large and varied periodical collections, outstand- 
ing lists of reading works, bindery facilities, steel shelv- 
ing, tables and chairs, writing equipment, building space 
and grounds, all representing a tremendous investment 
in money, in time, and in personnel. 
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The auditorium, the gymnasium, swimming pool, ana 
many other physical education facilities which afe costly, 
the cafeteria, dining room, and telephone facilities, rep- 
resent a financial foundation which would be almost 
impossible to replace today. Taxes, insurance, and other 
items which are closely associated with these units add 
to the tremendous expense. No effort apparently has 
been made to pool or utilize these resources by neighbor- 
ing institutions. Surely, one institution does not delib- 
erately try to outdo the other, but it does seem hard 
to understand why there is such unusual interest in the 
construction and maintenance of many of these services. 

On the other hand one finds little attention assigned 
to such important matters as the budget, the business 
operation of the institution, relations with the public, 
association with other institutions and_ professional 
groups, and research in the fields of guidance, methods 
of teaching, supervision, scholastic measurement, and 
other methods and techniques which are.essential to the 
training of men and women of college age. 


REASONS 





There are reasons for this condition. Educators have 
pointed to the lack of experience, financial origins, tradi- 
tional loyalties of alumni and alumnae groups, and the 
initiative of individual educators. These reasons are not 
denied. They are present. There are other motives, how- 
ever, basic and far-reaching. 

The first one is historical. Catholic higher education 
in the United States is still young, and particularly is 
this true in women’s colleges. It is natural then to see 
evidences of educational programs and _ institutional 
planning which are not comparable to non-Catholic 
efforts and to the demands and conditions on the 
American scene. 

A second one is foundational. There is present the 
desire, a good and worthy one, to promote and expand 
higher education programs in behalf of the members of 
a particular religious society. Sometimes the educational 
facilities for such a program are not available elsewhere 
and very often the courses of study are integrated with 
the religious life, a pattern of which this writer does not 
offer any criticism. It is difficult to understand, however, 
the expansion of such a program over into the field of 
general college education, especially when such steps 
have been accompanied by apparent lack of vision and 
a certain absence of familiarity with practical purposes, 
immediate problems, and a fair and reasonable estimate 
of the future needs of the institution. The fundamental 
motive in this instance is limited and should be widened 
to embrace all four years if conditions warrant. 

A third reason comes from the influence of non- 
Catholic education. The wish to expand—to reach more 
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students, as if the number alone is the important mea- 
sure of educational success—is quite prevalent. The 
idea of mass education based on the thought that every 
man and woman of college age should be entitled to 
college education is becoming paramount. Professional 
trends both in men’s and women’s colleges have had a 
share in the establishment of many Catholic institutions 
of higher education. In fact some colleges look around 
for new fields to add to the present curricula. 

Four, competition. For lack of a better word the 
term competition is used. I am afraid, however, that in 
actual life critics have seen the appearance of educational 
thinking which tends to justify the control of or a domi- 
nance in higher education in a certain area by one or two 
institutions. This competition between the small college 
and the large institutions is one-sided, but it still is a 
competition that unduly forces the small Catholic college 
against its wishes sometimes to consider-new courses 
or other means which may be employed in maintaining 
and increasing student enrollment. Competition among 
colleges of comparable size, location, and standards has 
been fairly brisk at times. Competition with non-Catholic 
institutions has also had a part to play in this field. 
Such a condition needs no state or accrediting regulation 
as such, but it does demand understanding among the 
participating institutions particularly in regard to such 
policies as the awarding of scholarships, faculty appoint- 
ments, use of facilities, and recruitment of students. 

A fifth reason is autonomy. Perhaps no community 
more jealously guards its self-government than the 
officers and the faculty of a Catholic college or univer- 
sity. They are the first, and rightly so, to oppose any 
governmental interference or any intervention of any 
kind by other groups. They are supporters of a laissez- 
faire policy. In fact this contention goes so far as to 
permit and encourage the existence of a dozen or more 
weak, ineffective, struggling institutions rather than 
the establishment and expansion of two or three well 
organized, strong, and competent colleges. In one city 
years ago four colleges merely passed out of existence 
through the survival of the strongest party. Before this 
fact appears, would it not be better to invite the present 
institutions to get together, cooperate, and work out an 
arrangement which will provide for an effective program 
of education and the development of a free spirit of 
rivalry among those institutions which remain? 


ANSWERS 





There are at least four answers: A return to first 
principles. After all, Catholic colleges and universities 
are here to educate men and women to know, love, 
and serve God here upon this earth and to be happy 
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with Him in the next world. This is a simple truth, yet 
it is hard to reconcile this clear idea with the scholarship 
policies, reductions, and athletic ‘“‘aids”’ bestowed freely 
at times on individual students. One non-Catholic edu- 
cator speaking to a group of delegates attending a 
Catholic educational meeting referred to these practices 
as wholly inconsistent with both American and Catholie 
institutions of learning. 

Two, a national reorganization of Catholic higher 
education. About five years ago the National Catholic 
Educational Association appointed a committee on re- 
organization. This group met frequently, prepared pam- 
phlets, made public reports, and did a great deal to 
encourage a reévaluation of values and purposes in 
Catholic higher education. It has not been followed, 
however, by a practical application of the plans and 
practices recommended by the committee. We need 


information and courageous leaders to follow through 


on necessary changes. 

Three, local cooperation. An ideal place for coopera- 
tion and understanding is to be found in the local area. 
Catholic colleges and universities in a given region or a 
community might conveniently get together and use 
their good offices in a discussion of their common prob- 
lems. Frankness, sound judgment, and a rigid devotion 
to high ideals and a common purpose might easily solve 
all these problems within a short time. It should not be 
difficult in a given area to turn over to one institution 
a Major program in science, to another the curriculum 
in business, to a third the art project. Other profes- 
sional subjects might be similarly divided. It should be 
comparatively easy to reach an understanding on the 
number and value of scholarships, on the methods of 
solicitation, on public relations, and other contacts which 
are and have been subject to great abuse. 

Four, a strong central institution. A recommendation 
which will find both agreement and disagreement is 
concerned with the establishment of a college or uni- 
versity with a faculty and officers of administration 


composed of representatives of various religious groups 


as well as laymen and laywomen. Such a practice has 
been in operation for a number of years in many of our 
high schools and has been quite successful. In one 
Catholic university the philosophy department was 
turned over to a religious order of men, an example 
which might well be followed by other institutions in 
the same and other fields of instruction. Such a prac- 
tice would establish a high sense of Christian coopera- 
tion and would place ideals upon a very high level. The 
cooperative faculty is worthy of consideration and is 
worth the experiment. 


CONCLUSION 
(RR RE ESTAR REST RRCU AMRNRRR N 


If the problems are not recognized in their complete 
importance and steps are not taken to meet them, 
Catholic higher education in these United States might 
easily expand itself and be broken up gradually into 
small parts region by region, community by community, 
and institution by institution. Our colleges and univer- 
sities then would be disappearing from the scene. Our 
educational thinking might very well stress in time 
values and purposes which are not necessarily con- 
cerned with Christian education and with the training 
of our young men and women. In fact the great dupli- 
cation in buildings, personnel, equipment, and the like, 
might dangerously interfere with the operation of an 
effective program of higher education. 

It is encouraging, however, to see a solution in the 
voluntary coOperation, sincere, genuine, generous, and 
active, of our Catholic colleges and universities. This 
example in the intellectual order should be comparable 
to the labor-management contact in economic society. 
It would be a balance, a constructive one, against gov- 
ernment dictatorship and communism. It would be a 
tribute to our country, to Holy Mother Church, and to 
God. 
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TEACHING THE MASS 


By SISTER M. MICHAEL, I.H.M., Ph.D. 


Immaculate Heart College, 2021 North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


cp T IS THE MASS that matters,” 

we have heard from the priest in 

the pulpit, and from the teacher in the classroom as 

each emphasizes the importance of the Mass in the 

life of a Catholic. But do Catholics realize the full 

significance of these words as did the non-Catholic who 
wrote : 


The Mass is a mystery so tremendous, so pro- 
foundly attractive, so intimately associated with 
the keystone of the Christian faith. . . . It is the 
Mass that matters. .. . It is the Mass that makes 
the difference, so hard to define—so subtle is it, 
yet so perceptible—between a Catholic country 
and a Protestant one, between Dublin and Edin- 
burgh...’ 


Cardinal Newman, the convert, and the noted scholar 
of Oxford, realizing the greatness of the Mass, ex- 
pressed its importance in even stronger words when he 
said : 

To me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so 

thrilling, so overcoming as the Mass, said as it is 
among us. I could attend Mass forever and not be 
tired. It is not a mere form of words—it is a great 
action, the greatest action that can be done on earth. 
. . . He comes present on the altar in flesh and 
blood, before whom angels bow and devils tremble. 
That is that awful event which is the scope, and the 
interpretation of every part of the solemnity. Words 
are necessary, but as means, not as ends. . . . They 
hurry on as if impatient to fulfill their mission. 
Quickly they go; the whole is quick, for they are 
all parts of one integral action. Quickly they go, 
for they are awful words of sacrifice; they are a 
work too great to delay upon z 


THE HEART OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 


What does the realization of the beauty and power 
of the Mass mean in the lives of Catholics today? 


‘Augustine Birrel, quoted from John O’Brien, Modern 
Psychology and the Mass, p. 10. 
*Tbid., p. 29. 
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Many Catholics fail to understand the Mass, and thus 
fail to live the fullness of the Christian life. Some one 
is to blame. Is it our method of teaching? Go into any 
Catholic church on a Sunday morning and you will 
find three classes of Catholics as far as understanding 
the Mass is concerned. 

The first, and they are the majority, are there because 
they know their obligation to attend Mass under the 
pain of mortal sin. They are bodily present. Many of 
them could not explain the Mass. There is represented 
also a second group; one whose number is growing 
with the years. They read the Missal; at least they at- 
tempt to follow the Mass; they pray with the priest. 
They can tell you the different parts of the Mass and 
where to find the proper of the day and the externals 
necessary for celebrating the Mass. They can even an- 
swer Mass. But knowledge alone is not sufficient. The 
third class of Catholics not only understand the Mass 
but endeavor to carry out in their every-day living the 
full concept of the Mass. They are Catholics who live 
the Mass. 

To teach our students to live the Mass must be a 
basic objective in the teaching of religion, either in our 
schools, or in our confraternity classes on Saturdays, 
during the summer, or in our present release-time 
classes. Do not say: ““We have not time. We can cover 
only the fundamentals.” What is more fundamental 
than the Mass? It is the heart and soul of Christian 
living. Perhaps if we made it more fundamental, if we 
applied its teaching to every-day life, the principles 
of Christ would bear greater fruit in the society in 
which our students live and work. 

As the great apostolate of the teachers of the early 
part of the twentieth century was to bring to their 
students the commands of Pius X with reference to 
sarly and frequent reception of Holy Communion, 
we can say the special apostolate of those “who are 
instructing unto justice” in this the eve of the last half 
of the twentieth century 1s to make known to the present 
generation the teaching of all the Holy Fathers, but 
particularly of Pius XII as he repeats in his encyclical 
on Catholic Action such recommendations as the follow- 
ing : 
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Not until our Catholic people realize their part 
in the Mass—their place as co-offerers with the 
priest, will there come an articulate lay leader- 
ship—true Catholic action to preserve, and pro- 
mote the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


In other words, unless the Church's liturgical life, whose 
center is the Mass, is the heart and soul of all Catholic 
Action activities, there results action that is fruitless and 
often aimless. 


INTELLIGENT APPRECIATION OF THE 
LITURGICAL LIFE 


Failing to live Christlike lives, our students do not 
have the influence for good in the materialistic world 
about them that they should. The mind of Christ with 
His social teachings applied to present-day needs neces- 
sitates an intelligent appreciation of the liturgical life 
as it is expressed in the Mass. No lasting spiritual 
life can be developed in any other way. Such is the real 
meaning of the so-called liturgical movement, which is 
often misunderstood, being interpreted by the kind of 
altar upon which the Holy Sacrifice is offered, the drapes 
used or not used, the flowers omitted or included, the 
hymns sung, the style of the vestments, and the other 
innumerable incorrect conclusions that have cluttered 
the thinking of our Catholic people. Whereas, the litur- 
gical movement, with its center the Mass, if intelligently 
understood, would bring about greater attendance at 
daily Mass. 

Courses of study and textbooks on religion are neces- 
sary, but they are dry wood, uninteresting, and unin- 
telligible unless brought to life through the teacher on 
fire with zeal, conscious of her ability to make Christ 
known and loved through the realization of the Mass 
in her own daily living. No wonder St. John Baptist 
de la Salle spoke about the beauty and power of the 
Mass so often to the Brothers in the early days of the 
foundation of that great teaching community. The Saint 
in his burning desire for souls wanted his Brothers to 
be men of faith, filled with zeal : 


One knows the value of a soul only when one has 
gone to Calvary ... Each Mass is a Calvary... 
The Mass is your sacrifice with Christ. From this 
Sacrifice you will learn to labour for Jesus Christ’s 
Body since all your labours must be a continual 
participation in and living of the Mass. You must 
know that you are each a priest; you are each a 
victim, with and in Christ. Your classroom is your 
place of sacrifice, your desk is the altar, and your- 
selves with your pupils are the hosts which must 
be transformed into Christ and offered to God as 
sacrifices of praise.® 


*“Teacher’s Mass,” The Sower (April, 1946), p. 5. 
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So, too, each of our teachers must see in his desk, 
the altar from which he brings Christ in all the mys- 
teries of our Catholic religion to his students as each 
phase of the liturgy unfolds itself with each succeeding 
season throughout the year—those seasons of joy, of 
sorrow, and of glory. 

In this emphasis on showing the relationship of the 
liturgy to the development of the completeness of the 
Christian life, one would not for a moment discount the 
intelligent explanation of the Mass, a detailed instruc- 
tion on the use of the Missal, or on the advantages of 
the Dialogue Mass. All these approaches are necessary 
and have their place; but they are only a means to an 
end, which is living the Mass. They have been over- 
stressed at times. One could know all these things and 
still fail to have a full realization of what the Mass 
should mean in the lives of Christians. 


PLUMBING THE MEANING OF MASS 


It would be impossible to develop to any great ex- 
tent the different parts of the Mass as they apply to 
present-day living. Among the many excellent books 
which will assist teachers in forming these concepts in 
their students are: The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
by Very Reverend Martin B. Hellriegel, The Meaning 
of the Mass by Reverend Paul Bussard and Reverend 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M. Cap., and What the Mass 
Means by the Reverend Victor J. Hintgen. 

A few considerations might illustrate how these 
concepts are developed. Each teacher in her own way 
may enlarge and make more meaningful these and other 
parts of the Mass, depending upon the maturity and 
the previous training of the class. 

As students, our boys and girls should realize that 
they ought to consecrate their student life to God as 
noted in the words of the Orate Fratres: 


Pray that my sacrifice and yours may be ac- 
ceptable to God, the Father Almighty. 


They can unite the discipline of mind and will that all 
study: requires with the offering of Christ. They can 
grow in that great trust and dependence upon God for 
all knowledge and for success in their studies as they 
pray again in the Mass: 


Through Him, and with Him and in Him, is 
to Thee God, the Father almighty, in the unity of 
the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory. 


What a wealth of meditation with its application to 
student life is to be found in this prayer alone. As 
students realize the meaning of these words they should 
acquire the virtue of humility, As they come to under- 
siand that all their powers are gifts from God and 
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because of His constant assistance, they can say as 
other Pauls: “I can do all things in Him who 
strengthens me.” What feelings of confidence, self- 
possession, and security would thus be theirs—they who 
should become our future lay leaders—the real Catholic 
actionists. 


VITAL CONTACT WITH THE RESERVOIR OF GRACE 





Our boys and girls could be directed to place all their 
little crosses, that often loom as crushing mountains 
in their lives, in the chalice and upon the paten for 
tomorrow's Mass. Students, too, have their heartaches, 
disappointments, misjudgments, sorrows, sicknesses, 
disillusionments, and failures that greatly grieve them. 
Could they not form the habit of uniting their sufferings, 
be they ever so small, with Christ’s at the Offertory ? 
The idea of their offering the Mass through the hands 
of the priest would have more meaning to them. 

Just as the wheat must be ground that we may have 
the hosts, and the grapes must be crushed that we may 
have wine for the Mass, so we must be crushed—we 
must die to self that we may rise to our fullness as 
Christians. For man, too, must have his offertories, his 
consecrations that he may attain communion with God, 
which is the purpose of our creation, and the longing 
of every human heart as expressed in the prayer: 

I beseech, you, brethren, by the mercy of God 
that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
pleasing unto God, your reasonable service. 

The offertory implies a participation in the sacrifice 
of Christ and also willingness to perform what may 
be most difficult for us just as Christ once performed 
that which was most difficult for Him. Christ’s sacrifice 
is our sacrifice and ours is His. St. Augustine, in The 
City of God (X, 7), expressed this same thought beauti- 
fully when he wrote: 

Thus a true sacrifice is every work which is done 
that we might be united to God in holy fellowship. 
Man himself, concecrated to God is a sacrifice in 
so far as he dies to the world that He might live 
unto God . . . the soul being inflamed by the fire of 
love receives His beauty and becomes pleasing to 


Him. 

The most desired and the most talked of problem in 
the world, and especially in this age, is peace. How 
often throughout the Mass, do we ask for peace? 

“Grant peace in this our day.” For what peace do 
we pray, but personal, social, international peace? 
“Deliver us, O Lord, from all evils.”” What evils? Dis- 
turbances, wars, disasters, floods, famines. “Give us 
this day our daily bread’’—our spiritual needs and our 
material needs that bring us personal peace. Again, 
at the Agnus Dei we plead: “Grant us Thy peace.” 
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O Lord Jesus Christ, who said to Thy 
apostles: Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you; regard 
not my sins but the faith of Thy 
Church, and deign to keep it in peace 
and unity according to Thy will. 

May the peace of the Lord be with you. 

That it may please Thee to grant her 
peace. 

Dispose our days in Thy peace. 


So do we pray for that peace with Christ, that tran- 
quility of mind, calmness in trouble, joy in suffering, 
and confidence in the trials of life. Knowing this peace 
St. Theresa wrote: 


Let nothing trouble thee. 
Let nothing frighten thee. 
All things pass away. 
God alone suffices. 


Through the Mass the individual becomes “one with 
Christ,” for as we follow with the priest, we read: 


We offer unto Thee, O Lord. 
We beseech Thee. 

To pardon us our sins. 

To receive our sacrifice. 

Let us pray. 

Intercede for us. 


OUR PRAYERS NOT SELF-CENTERED 








Our prayers are not thus self-centered; for the pur- 
pose of the Sacrifice of the Mass is the same as that 
of the cross—the salvation of mankind. We are members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ performing with Christ 
that act which most greatly honors God and blesses men. 
For the prayers of the Mass transcend time and place. 
They are universal in their petitions as they pray for all: 


Accept, O Holy Father Almighty, everlasting 
God, this stainless host 
for all here present 
for all faithful Christians 
both the living and the dead 
for my own and their salvation unto life eternal. 


We offer Thee for the holy Catholic Church . . . to 
grant her peace, to protect, unite, and govern 
throughout the whole world . . . 
our Pope 
our Bishop 
and also all believers and professors of the Cath- 
olic apostolic faith. 


We continue to pray for our loved ones, those en- 
trusted to our care, those who have been kind to us. 
Each name may be mentioned; all those we have ever 
promised to pray for are included as we say: “Be 
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mindful, O Lord of Thy servants, handmaids, all here 
present (at this Mass) and all those dear to them.” 

And for what do we ask? For the things that we 
desire the most, as we repeat those prayers that are so 
inclusive in their petitions: “for the salvation of their 
souls and the health and welfare they hope for.” 

Nor can we allow one Mass to go by without remem- 
bering our beloved dead. 


“Be mindful also, O Lord, of Thy servants and 
handmaids who have gone before us with the sign 
of faith...” 


Who has not many names to mention here? Those who 
are united to us by flesh and blood and now sleep the 
sleep of peace; those who were associated with us in 
life; those who are neglected and depending upon our 
generosity at Mass—all are we privileged to be mindful 
of that their souls might soon be released from their 
sufferings to enjoy eternal life. How many souls now 
in heaven attribute their release from the pains of 
purgatory to the sincere offering of this prayer by faith- 
ful souls each morning at holy Mass? Students should 
be made to realize what power is theirs. As members 
of the Church militant they may hasten the Church 
suffering into eternal life. 

Continually throughout the Holy Sacrifice we plead 
with God to save us and protect us from those crosses 
that weigh upon us: 


Deliver us from all evils, past, present, and to come. 

That we may be free from sin. 

That we may always be secure from all disturbance. 

Lead us not into temptation. 

Deliver me from all my transgressions. 

Take away from us our iniquities. 

Never suffer me to be separated from Thee. 

That in all things we may be defended by the help 
of Thy protection. 


RECURRING PETITION 





Our constant petition for salvation and for the grace 
to save our souls makes us conscious of the only 
purpose of our existence and how dependent upon God 
we are for eternal life. Why did Jesus Christ come but 
to save us? How did He plan our redemption but 
through the Cross, and what is the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass but Calvary? No wonder we pray and pray 
again such petitions as: 


Show us, O Lord, thy mercy. 

Redeem me and have mercy. 

That it may avail for my own and their salvation. 
For our own salvation and that of the whole world. 
Take not away my soul, O God, with the wicked. 
Command that we be saved from eternal damnation. 
Bring us to eternal life. 
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Grant us salvation. 

May it be the healing of our souls for eternity. 

Grant us pardon, absolution, and remission of our 
sins. 

Let me always adhere to Thy commandments. 

Preserve thy soul to life everlasting. 

For Thou, O Lord, art my strength. 

Lord, have mercy on us. 

Christ, have mercy. 


Again and again in the Mass we direct our students 
to know them, to model their lives on them, and to pray 
to the saints, to the apostles, and to the martyrs, as 
we ask Peter and Paul, Andrew, James and John, 
Thomas, Philip and Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon 
and Thaddeus, Linus, Cletus, Clement, Sixtus, Cor- 
nelius, Cyprian, Lawrence, Chrysogonus, Cosmos and 
Damian to defend and protect us in all things. Nor are 
the other members of the Church triumphant forgotten 
when we address ourselves to: “the angels, the arch- 
angels, the thrones and dominations, and all the heavy- 
enly hosts.” Also included among those we pray to 
are the virgins and holy women: Felicitas, Perpetua, 
Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecilia, and Anastasia. 

Mary Immaculate, our mother, the mediatrix of all 
graces prays with us at every Mass as she prayed with 
her Son at the first Mass on Calvary when we repeat: 

Therefore I beseech the Blessed Mary ever virgin. 

And in honor of Blessed Mary ever virgin. 

And by the intercession of the blessed and glorious 

Mary, ever virgin, Mother of God. 


The joy and happiness and praise that ever swell 
from a heart living in and with Christ reéchoes through- 
out the Mass in such expressions as: 


I will go unto the altar of God, 
to God who giveth joy to my youth. 

To Thee, O God, my God, will I give praise. 

And the people shall rejoice in Thee. 

The Lord be with you and with thy spirit. 

Glory to God in the highest. 

Thanks be to God. 

Praise to Thee, O Christ. 

Lift up your hearts. 

Let us give thanks. 

We praise Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify Thee. 
We give Thee thanks. 

O Lord, I have loved the beauty of Thy house, 
and the place where Thy glory dwelleth. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, heaven and 
earth are filled with Thy glory. 


And so on and on through the proper of the Mass, 
God speaks to the faithful in the collects, the secrets, 
and other prayers that change with the feast. Then in 
the person of His priest as the Mass ends, Christ com- 
mands: “Ite missa est.” Go, the Mass is finished. Go, 
my child, out into the market place of your daily life 
and think, work, and act as a Christian, for “As the 
Father hath sent Me, I also send you.” 
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PESSIMISM 1n the CLASSROOM 


By REV. EDWIN J. WEBER, S.M. 


University of Dayton, Dayton 19, Ohio 


HERE ARE TIMES in the life of 

every teacher when he finds his 
vision clouded with deep, dismal thoughts of the in- 
adequacy of his efforts. 

The human element, stripped of religious inspiration, 
rebels against obstinate, adverse conditions and cries 
out against the entire organized effort of education. 
Forgetting the words of St. Paul that he is to sow and 
not to reap, the harassed teacher may feel that even 
Christian education is missing the mark. “One might 
just as well liberate fifty per cent of today’s adolescents 
from the compulsory four years of boredom within 
high school walls. They are wasting their time.” 


THOSE WHO SET THE PACE 





Yet, ten years hence, remembering only a good hide- 
tanning that he received for some impish prank that 
caused his teacher another fit of indigestion, the one-time 
gawky youth will return, complacently married and 
earning a living, to render belated tribute and insincerely 
to moan, “If I had only employed my time then as I 
should !” 

Another generation is in the throes of mass education. 
Once more roisterous adolescents are seeking to “ex- 
press themselves” and to avoid any work imposed by 
a foreign hand. The war-cry of “what good will this 
do me?” still rings in academic hallways. A serious, 
healthy student is still being badgered and pestered for 
the simple reason that he does his assignments and he 
does know his lessons and he does get his A’s. 

Many a young man, unhampered by crowded class- 
rooms, necessary formalized regimentation and_ the 
cooling influence of diluted teaching for the masses 
could have advanced further and faster. His ability to 
do twice the amount of work demanded of the average 


*In the December issue the author will offer a counter-balance 
to the teacher’s doldrums. 
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has left him listless if not worse. What he has, he does 
not owe to his teacher and he knows it. For him mass 
education has failed to draw out all the possible good, 
or even a fair percentage of good in proportion to his 
abilities. For him the modern education for all has 
proved more of an obstacle than an encouragement. 

We must smile perhaps a bit bitterly when comparing 
the vast opportunities for all with the actual achieve- 
ments of so many of our otherwise latently talented 
youth. “It is too easy for them,” because the teacher 
is forced by present circumstances to limit progress to 
the slightly below average. Theoretically, and our books 
of pedagogy din it into our ears, this handicap is to be 
offset by individual attention, personalized assignments, 
and the panacea of all evils—motivation. The teacher 
in the ranks grants the theoretical truth of the ideal. 
Nevertheless he is poignantly aware of conditions as 
they are. 

Our classrooms are crowded and the teaching per- 
sonnel of so many of our schools is inadequate. Capacity 
of the classroom is increased through the addition ot 
armchairs. The State recommendation of a maximum 
class of 35-40 to any one teacher is blithely disregarded. 
This disregard is carried to the positive degree of recom- 
mending larger classes. Today, required subjects having 
fewer than 40 students are in some quarters considered 
relatively small. Classes of 50 and more are not unknown 
to the teacher of Freshman and Sophomore years. 
These vivacious youngsters he is to control and inspire. 
He carries a full load of teaching that will give him 
certainly less than one free period a day. A mere mathe- 
matical addition of his daily written assignments and 
class work will show that it is impossible to examine 
them all. Let us give him throughout his 5, 6 or 7 
classes per day an average student body of 200. The 
assignments plus class work total a minimum of 400 
papers. An average of one minute to a paper (?!) 
requires more than six and one half hours for theme 
correction alone. No human being can take even one-half 
of that amount of time daily for inspection of assign- 
ments. 
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TUGS AT THE TIME SCHEDULE 





Religious teachers can hardly be back in the privacy 
of their rooms before three in the afternoon. At least 
one hour is devoted to religious exercises. Another hour 
is prescribed by Rule for supper and recreation. And 
if he is a priest he still must say some of his breviary. 
Then there is the little matter of preparation of the 
morrow’s classes. Ail this militates against a very 
common item in most religious Rules regarding the 
time for retiring. 

It is at this point that the religious teacher can smile 
if he pauses to reflect and seek a compromise between 
conflicting demands. Neither religious zeal nor pro- 
fessional excellence nor bodily health should suffer if the 
work is to be carried on efficiently. 

The tendered advice of doing one’s best does not 
remedy the situation. Certainly, and we know it, that 
is the immediate result forced by human expediency. 
But there is a wry smile in our soul when we think of 
the ideal. It could be so much different if there were 
not so many unprofitable obstacles clogging the class- 
room benches! Modern mass education in practice seems 
to be instruction down to an average instead of up to 
an elite. 

The money and effort expended in this four years’ 
boredom is fantastic. Periodically the State publishes 
its expense account. The neat, round figures are impos- 
ing and a comforting glow of intellectual well-being 
permeates the obtuse sensibilities of the American popu- 
lace. We like to measure a project in dollars and cents. 
But no monetary system can ever evaluate the nervous 
expenditure of a high school teacher. But then perhaps 
we should substitute the term “order keeper” for 
“teacher” and “‘educator.”’ The actual instructional fac- 
tor in our educational program and system is relatively 
simple. The conditioning of the adolescent to absorb 
instruction is quite another problem. 

In after years our boisterous charges at a golden 
jubilee banquet may wreathe us with the gilded lilies of 
tribute, calling us “devoted, self-effacing and inspiring.” 
It is encouraging, if a bit flat, on condition that we live 
long enough. 


“WHAT GOOD IS THIS STUFF?” 








In the meantime the slogan seems to be “Don’t let your 
studies interfere with your education!” Who are we to 
rail against the youth of today? Who are we to answer 
the eternal question: “What good is this stuff?” A 
definite number of hours in school per day, a prescribed 
four years regardless of intelligence and the young 
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American hopefuls receive a piece of paper entitling 
them to say that they have passed through high school. 
The achievement will help them through the formalities 
of some professional questionnaires, provided they are 
not tested on knowledge acquired or skills mastered, 
Businesses, factories, commercial organizations have 
established their own training centers and have con- 
fessed that they prefer an applicant unspoiled by half- 
assimilated theoretical knowledge. 

In the meantime the teacher wades through endless 
stacks of written assignments, carefully records A’s and 
B’s and F’s which he balances and figures and manipu- 
lates with a generous “‘teacher’s estimate” to arrive at a 
grade which he could have guessed without any help 
from mathematical and time-consuming calculations. 

Many an evening he would rather read a good book, 
listen to something worthwhile from the radio or even 
prepare an article for publication. Grinning to himself 
he pushes the evil thought rudely aside and uses his 
“leisure time” scattering red ink over scrawled themes, 
knowing full well in advance that his wistful comments 
will die the next day in the classroom wastebasket, if 
indeed the pupil does not have to be told to “pick up 
the paper off the floor.” The hours spent at night cor- 
recting, suggesting, reprimanding, inspiring are bliss- 
fully discarded with a hasty, youthfully skeptical glance 
on the morrow. The procedure can be repeated per 
omnia saecula saeculorum with infinity as its limit. 

After all, and we may as well admit it, we have 
written assignments merely to bludgeon the students 
into learning. By so doing we increase our own work 
of checking and correcting, adding to the ever accumu- 
lating list of formalities that we must then insist upon 
as matter of discipline. Few of us, certainly, would 
be favorably disposed toward the student who “doesn’t 
do his homework” (old-fashioned term, isn’t it?), even 
if said student passed a good test. It turns out to be a 
point of honor involved in an academic game of hounds 
and hare. We cannot make an exception for fear the 
malady will spread. It is all a part of that game called 
education, one of the most expensive games on the State 
tax list, and we poor Catholics don’t even share in our 
own booty. 


MORE TEACHER DOLDRUMS 








When a school is abandoned, burned, or wrecked, 
we figure the loss in dollars and cents and become right- 
fully and righteously appalled. When a teacher develops 
a case of ulcerated stomach, “nerves,” heart trouble, 


neither the cost nor the cause is estimated. His religious 
organization, if he be of that category, either replaces 
him, or, and this is the more modern remedy, the re- 
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maining members of the faculty add on a little more to 
what they are already doing. Many of the casualties of 
the teaching profession still stand in front of their 
classes—a bold front and a gruff bluff—thus supplying 
grist for the radio mill’s satire of “our teacher, ole 
Pickleface.” 

Others in official positions can treat the adolescent 
individually. The teacher alone must master the herd en 
masse. He does it with the means at his disposal, differ- 
ent in kind with each personality. Yet in most there is a 
generous supply of, at least apparent, severity. All of 
which has contributed to his caricature in story, cartoon 
and radio. Let him allow his kindness to be seen and 
felt and he becomes an easy mark for the ever trying, 
tricky and teasing American youth, who will condemn 
him while using him. Petty persecution is not remedied 


Jesus had many friends. Some were just ordinary 
iriends. Others were special friends. Martha and Mary 
were His special friends. Jesus had been very kind to 
Mary when she needed help. Often when Jesus was tired 
out after walking along the dusty roads He would go 
over to the house of Martha and Mary to rest for a little 
while. 

One day when they were not expecting Him, Jesus 
stopped in for a visit. Martha was all excited. She 
rushed around getting the table ready and the food 
prepared so Jesus could have some lunch. 

Mary sat down and talked to Jesus. She told Him 
how glad she was that He could do such wonderful 
things. He could make the blind see, the lame walk, 
and the sad glad again. He was so good and kind to 
everyone. 

Jesus said that He was glad to be able to do all these 
things and make people happy. He wanted everyone to 
know that He was God and that He came down from 
heaven especially to show people what they should do 
to get to heaven where they would be happy forever. 
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Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Cuara, St. Patrick School, Hartford, Connecticut 


Martha and Mary 


by what is commonly understood as patience. One’s 
own particular sanctification may be thereby more 
securely promoted, but there is no guarantee for success, 
order and discipline, and progress in the high school 
classroom. 


Late nights at the desk. Tension and nervous strain 
in the classroom. Absolute regularity to the very minute 
when duty and 50 restless young men call—these are 
factors that bore the teacher from within. These are 
factors that wear and tear at the ideal he had set for 
his profession. In addition, his struggle against lazy 
inertia or what frequently appears as impish opposition 
brings few if any results. 

“Grin and bear it” may be one slogan. At times the 
twentieth century pedagogue, forgetting to look higher, 


mutters in bleak pessimism, “Laugh, clown, laugh!” 









While Jesus and Mary were chatting Martha came 
hurrying in and said, “Jesus, why don’t you ask Mary 
to help me? | do all the work and she just sits there 
and talks.” 

Jesus said, “Martha, Martha, you are very foolish. 
All these things that you are doing are not half so 
important as what Mary is doing. I love to have people 
sit and talk to Me.” 

Jesus likes to have us talk to Him too. He loves 
us very much and is happy to hear anything we have 
to say. We want Jesus for our special friend, then let 
us tell Him so and talk to Him often. He can always 
hear us. 

Dear Jesus, here I am again. Mary must be up there 
in heaven with You now. She can talk to You all that 
she wants. Martha will not have to worry about getting 
lunch for You up there. She can sit and talk to You, too. 
I am not going to wait until I get to heaven. I am 
going to talk to You while I am down here on earth. 
I want to be one of Your special friends. Stay close 
to me, Jesus, all night and all day. 


Taking the “Not” 
OUT of the COMMANDMENTS 


By BROTHER ELDON REICHERT, S.M. 


Chaminade High School, Mineola, New Y ork 


“ UT BROTHER, you have been 
telling me so many things not to 
do when I’m in the water, how about telling me a few 
things to do, so that I can learn to swim!” Poor boy! 
He may never drown, but neither will he ever swim 
a stroke, unless he receives some positive instructions. 
It is this same principle that applies to our teaching of 
the Ten Commandments. Unless we teach “things to 
do,” few boys will leave our classes with a program of 
action, with an attitude of practicing the positive vir- 
tues behind the precepts, with the offensive-drive the 
laity need today, when so much of Catholicism seems 
to be wrapped up in defensive measures against scoun- 
drels who abuse the Church. To “show the world a 
nation of saints” we need impressive examples for the 
bewildered, anti-Christian world today, not only a staid 
repressive example that shakes the naughty finger, but 
never points the positive finger. 
However, boys in high school, particularly in the 
second half of their Sophomore year, are not entirely 
satisfied with “things to do”; they want to know “why 


do them?” Perhaps it is only the natural curiosity of 


youth, but a teacher should have a further purpose 
in mind when discussing and teaching the “why” of 
each Commandment. “Students are not interested so 
much in the do’s and the don’ts of their religion as they 
are in the why’s. Answer these why’s and we have 
given them not only solid doctrine but also the only 
real motivation which will carry them on to Christian 
living in the midst of a pagan world.”* 

This two-fold program—explaining the reason for 
each commandment and giving positive suggestions for 
each commandment—was undertaken with some suc- 
cess during a recent term with an average group of 
sophomores. 


1Bro. Joseph Stefanelli, S.M., “The Christian Life and Our 
Religion Courses,” The Mariamst Teacher of Religion, Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (January, 1946), p. 2. 
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PUPILS ENCOURAGED TO FIND THE WHY’S 


During the early part of the program, the class first 
went through a thorough discussion of the command- 
ment and then the full explanation of it. This explana- 
tion, which attempted to answer the “why” of each 
precept, was obtained by an explanation of the human 
person, its dignity and raison d’étre. The boys were 
taught to have real solid arguments to encourage them 
to perform certain actions and to avoid others. Con- 
stantly were they warned to avoid using the answer, 
“Well, Brother said so”; and constantly were they 
encouraged to regard God’s message to Moses as help 
toward living as a person, rather than a burden and 
hindrance placed upon the backs of frail human 
beings. 

After this preparation had been completed each boy 
in the class worked out a set of suggested actions 
regarding the commandment. The teacher, throughout 
the course, urged the positive mentality and demanded 
in the assignments that only “things to do,” should be 
mentioned. The suggestions were then read in class, 
discussed, reworded if necessary, and finally written 
into a notebook. In some cases, the teacher had to give 
lead questions for some points that were overlooked 
by the members of the class and thus a more com- 
plete coverage of each commandment was _ ultimately 
achieved. 

It is mainly these positive discussions, that this 
article attempts to outline. It would be unnecessary, 
if not impossible, to list all the suggestions in_ this 
particular article. Some of the better suggestions for 
each commandment will be given as demonstrations of 
this process. As was mentioned above, each student 
kept a complete list of “Things To Do” for each com- 
mandment, so that the results of the efforts put into 
this activity would not be merely ephemeral. 
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PUPIL REACTIONS, FIRST TO FIFTH COMMANDMENTS 
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First Commandment.—In discussing this command- 
ment attempt was made to “practicalize” the word 
adore. God was first logically placed above all created 
persons and things or positions. Ways were suggested 
for adoring God in spirit, by the bodily powers and 
senses and for using sacramentals properly in line with 
the proper adoration of God. Students also decided how 
to face the future religiously. 

In searching for methods to carry their faith into 
every day life, numerous suggestions were offered and 
an excellent development of actual Christian charity 
ensued. The teacher here has a fine opportunity to 
encourage the meaning and practice of living constantly 
in the state of grace. 

Second Commandment.—The class focused their at- 
tention on this topic in finding times and places to use 
the Holy Name properly. Nodding the head at the 
name of Jesus was one of the first suggestions. Oaths 
and vows were discussed in the positive light of when 
to use and how to regard them. Many of the boys made 
the following, rather interesting suggestion that shows 
the typical mentality of the group: “Read good litera- 
ture which will increase our vocabulary and knowledge.” 
And another—*Be an active member of the Holy Name 
Society in your parish.” 

Third Commandment.—Frequent and proper assist- 
ance at Mass highlighted the positive study of this 
commandment. “Use a missal,” “sing in the choir,” 
“serve on the altar” were mentioned by the boys. The 
group did not fail to consider the details covering the 
rest and relaxation that are fitting to all holy days of 
obligation. 

Fourth Commandment.—To facilitate the study of 
this commandment on obedience the students offered 
suggestions in three fields: obedience to parents, to 
the Church, and to the State. 

It was interesting to listen to the suggestions for 
obeying parents, particularly since our boys are so 
infected with some of the damnable modern ideas on 
family relations. Not only were love and action sug- 
gested but the development of a real home was regarded 
as part of the positive program of the commandment. 
For example, “Organize your time so that you can 
spend more time at home with your parents,” was 
suggested. 

Respect for clergy and public officials and financial 
contributions to each were listed also. The expression, 
common welfare, was used in connection with the State 
and many ordinary actions of proper citizenship were 
suggested. 

Fifth Commandment.—Perhaps this was the most 
difficult section of the study to frame in the positive 
light. However, in addition to emphasizing respect 
and proper treatment of elderly people, the insane and 
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the crippled, the pupils stressed the need of develop- 
ing good care of “our own and our neighbor’s health 
and life.” 


MORE REACTIONS, 
SIXTH TO TENTH COMMANDMENTS 


Sixth and Ninth Commandments.—Respect for the 
human person was the keynote of most of the discussion 
of these two “difficult commandments.” Attempt was 
made to foster the correct attitude towards marriage 
by suggesting thoughts worthy of that vocation. 

More pertinent and real for the adolescents were their 
suggestions for the Christian “date” which formed the 
bulk of the discussions. Many did not fail to insist 
on good company as part of the commandment, viewed 
from the positive side. 

The subject matter of the ninth commandment was 
treated by emphasizing proper attitudes and prayer. 

Seventh and Tenth Commandments.—Extremes were 
touched in this section; for example, “study your own 
lessons,” “respect other people’s property,” “pray for 
those who have an abundance of this world’s goods.” 
Bankruptcy, the prevention of thievery, debts, industry 
in occupations, gifts to charity, disposition of found 
articles, and all allied topics found their way into the 
list of suggestions for these commandments. 

Eighth Commandment.—Good speech was the back- 
bone of this study on the last section. Truth was en- 
couraged through proper self-respect and through build- 
ing up the reputation of others. After lengthy discussion 
of the impossibilities of a “justified lie,” the class 
adopted this as a point to insert in their notebooks: 
“The end never justifies the means—to lie.” 

It is well to repeat that the above paragraphs do not 
contain all of the suggestions offered. They do form the 
outline of the major, positive points of each command- 
ment. May they serve as suggestions for a further study 
of “things to do” regarding the holy tables of the law. 

As a closing word: our purpose has been first, to 
encourage a positive attitude in place of the negative 
attitude that is all too common particularly on the point 
of Christian morals; secondly, to insist on the full 
explanation of the reason for each commandment and 
to encourage all answers to be based on the dignity and 
raison d’étre of the human person, i.e., his being an 
image of God. 

Besides these two foremost aims the teacher and class 
realized well that it was not only impossible but unwise 
totally to avoid any negative discussions when studying 
morals. But why split hairs about the letter of the law 
when the letter is only meant to be the starting point, 
the minimum? The spirit of the law is lived by full 
generous actions performed by persons who “know 
themselves and know God.” 
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The Story of the New Testament 
First EPISTLE to CORINTHIANS 


( Continued ) 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


ANOTHER MORAL SORE 


HERE WAS ANOTHER evil, 

another moral sore, in the Church; 
St. Paul now turns his attention to immorality in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians. 

It is well to remember that many of the members of 
the Corinthian Church had come from paganism, and 
there immorality was common. In view of this the 
attitude, as well as the habits of some Christians was 
not all that it should have been; because of the past 
a number were finding it very difficult to be pure. 
Besides, there was a feeling in the midst of the Chris- 
tians that since they had become free with the freedom 
of Christ all restraint was to be cast off. They argued 
that since it was all right to eat all manner of food 
inasmuch as the restrictions of the Mosaic Law had 
been abrogated, it was lawful also to give the body to 
immorality ; in a word, as there was no restraint in the 
one, there should be none in the other. St. Paul begins 
his answer by quoting a common saying to the effect 
that to do a lawful thing is not always expedient. To 
act on the principle that because a thing is lawful there- 
fore it is to be done is to put oneself under the domina- 
tion of that principle; man should use principles, not 
vice-versa. It is true, continues the Apostle, that food 
is for the body, but it is not true that the body is for 
immorality. The body is destined to a higher lot, for 
it is to be raised up from the grave; moreover, their 
bodies are members of Christ, hence all immorality is 


out of place. Besides, adds Paul, there is a special shame 


attached to a sin of the flesh, for it is a sin against one’s 
own self. Finally Paul’s mind runs to a most telling 
reason for fleeing immorality: the Christians are tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, “who is in you, whom you have 
from God.” They became temples through the blood of 
Jesus Christ, for they have been bought with a great 
price (read 6, 12-20). 
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Paul's information concerning the Church in Corinth 
had come to him in various ways; one was a letter from 
the Corinthians themselves, in which they presented 
certain questions for clarification. Let us not forget 
that the ideas of Christianity were new to the world, 
and especially to the pagan world; consequently the 
converts had to remake as it were their habits of 
thought, as well as their actions. One question asked 
by the Corinthians pertained to marriage. Matrimony 
was nothing new, but the new converts were somewhat 
perplexed ; they wanted to know how they should look 
at marriage in view of their newly found religion. St. 
aul elaborates on the subject, passing from one point 
to another, thereby giving his spiritual children and us 
an explanation of Christian marriage. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE; PAULINE PRIVILEGE 


The Apostle begins by remarking that “It is good 
for man not to touch woman.” He means that for a 
ian to remain unmarried is a boon and enables him 
to lead a high type of life; we might apply here what 
he says later on with regard to the unmarried: “He 
who is unmarried is concerned about the things of the 
Lord, how he may please God.” But this good way of 
life is not for every one; St. Paul knows man and he 
knows his weakness; so he presents the practical solu- 
tion: “for fear of fornication, let each man have his 
own wife, and let each woman have her own husband.” 
In Christianity, then, marriage is an accepted mode oi 
life; and because it is Christian, husbands and wives 
must fulfill their obligations to each other. True, he 
goes on, there is prayer, and all Christians should pray; 
let Lusbands and wives give time to prayer, and it is 
praiseworthy at that time to abstain from marital rela- 
tions. Yet lest temptation come to one or the other, 
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it is better not to remain away from each other for too 
long a period of time. How realistic is this Apostle! 
There is no false notion of piety or of marriage ; each in 
its place and its time. Each is good ; each finds its place 
in the scheme of Christian living (read 7, 1-7). 

Paul’s advice now turns for a moment to the un- 
married and the widows; how good it would be if they 
would remain thus, but this demands self-control. The 
practical sense of Paul is manifested once again: if 
self-control is not to be found, then it is better to marry. 
This leads the Apostle to a wider thought; he states 
the basic principle of matrimony, it is the Lord’s com- 
mand, not his, that ‘a wife is not to depart from her 
husband, and if she departs, that she is to remain un- 
married or be reconciled to her husband. And let not a 
husband put away a wife.” In a word, divorce is out 
of the question; and this is the Lord’s command, as 
we find recorded in the Gospels (Matthew 19, 1 ff., for 
example). From what Paul writes next, we realize 
that he has been considering the case ofa Christian 
couple; what if one of the parties is not a Christian? 
Make a go of the marriage, Paul advises on his own 
authority; in this way the goodness of the Christian 
may be communicated to the unbelieving spouse. But 
suppose that the pagan or the unbeliever refuses to live 
with the Christian; then says St. Paul, let him or her 
go, for the Christian is not held to the marriage bond 
in such cases. This is known as the “Pauline privilege” 
and is used even today by the Church in favor of one of 
its members (read 7, 8-16). 


HOW CHRISTIANS OUGHT TO LIVE 


Paul's thought broadens at this point in the discus- 
sion; he wants his Corinthians to realize that Christian- 
ity implies a radical change in one’s life, but this does 
not mean that it is necessary to be circumcised, nor does 
it imply that a slave should think he cannot be a slave 
and be a Christian.. These things are entirely sec- 
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ondary; what Paul wants to drive home is the fact 
that Christians can live as they ought whether they are 
circumcised or uncircumcised, whether they are free or 
slave, whether in this trade or that. If we wonder why 
Paul brings in this point at this moment, it is because 
some of the Corinthian Christians (and perhaps others 
in other cities) were asserting that the marriage state 
was not in accord with the principles of Christianity, 
or at least that the use of marriage did not accord with 
their new life, because Christians ought to change their 
state in life (read 7, 17-24). 

We can almost read what the Corinthians had written 
to Paul, as we study the next section; they wanted to 
know whether those who had dedicated themselves to 
God while unmarried could afterwards marry. These 
persons were called virgins, and it would seem that St. 
Paul is speaking of both sexes, although usually the 
term is restricted to the feminine sex. We are left in 
the dark as to the exact nature of this dedication, but 
while it may have been the forerunner of our nuns and 
Sisters, who vow themselves to God for life, this con- 
secration was not so binding. St. Paul begins his re- 
marks by a reference to the lack of command from our 
Lord with regard to these virgins; but he feels that he 
has a right to judge what is to be done. To remain thus 
dedicated to God is good, for as he had just finished 
telling them in the previous part, it was in accord with 
Christianity to follow the state of life in which the 
convert was when he became a Christian. Yet it is 
not wrong to change this state of life, so for a virgin 
to marry is not a sin. Yet, he adds, marriage is not an 
‘asy life, but he does not want to go into this. What 
Paul desires most of all is that his converts train their 
eyes on the next life; this world is fleeting and time 
is passing. “I would have you free from care,” so that 
you might give yourselves to God; and the unmarried 
are without the care of family life. Nevertheless if a 
father thinks his daughter ought to marry, well and 
good, but it is better if he allows her to remain in her 
unattached state. So too a widow may marry again if 


she desires, “but she will be more blessed, in my judg- 
ment, if she remains as she is” (read 7, 25-40). 





131 LAUREL STREET 


Interview with Sister Ignatia 


By SISTER FRANCES TERESA, S.S.J., M.A. 


St. Agnes High School, 876 East Main, Rochester 5, N. Y. 


S<¢ NLY half an hour,” said Sister 

O Ignatia, “only half an hour to stay. 

Then we must talk a great deal. Did you know I am 

eighty? The next time we talk together will be in 
heaven.” 

There she sat in her busy ./agnificat office, this Sister 
of Mercy whose least labor is the monthly editing of a 
superior Catholic periodical to get money for her proj- 
ects for Manchester’s underprivileged ladies. It was a 
room devoted to culture—a small room containing the 
best books lined up on three or four bookcases, a statue 
or two, a cluttered desk (as a busy editor’s must be), 
but all else in perfect order. There she sat, a little lady 
with the weight of nearly fifty years of religious life 
upon her, and an eternity of other peoples’ woes locked 
in her heart. Beyond the fact that her coif rested close 
to heavy eyebrows and that her smile had serene 
strength, I can not tell you of her face. It was enough 
to be there, to hear the reasons for tardiness in writing 
to her contributors, to find for oneself all the deep self- 
sacrifice behind her explanations of delays. 

Up to a year ago she had taught school! School 
teaching at seventy-nine, care for old ladies and needy 
young girls, editing a magazine, following from five- 
thirty until late into the night the regular routine of 
religious life, yet there were no heroics in her simple 
story. All this was God’s gift to her to give back to Him! 
From the good Sisters of the Holy Cross of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, I learned more. 


LONG REMEMBERED AS A TEACHER 


Years ago Sister Ignatia, fresh from her studies at 
Notre Dame Extension, had given them courses in the 
glories of literature which they recall with delight even 
to this day. “She is the best of teachers,” they said. They 
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told me too, how Sister Ignatia is a loyal co-worker 
with the police of Manchester. They bring her many a 
girl verging on delinquency; Sister Ignatia sends out 
into the world a poised, capable, controlled woman. | 
knew these things so I listened intently as she told me 
of her struggles to make the magazine a success. It was 
for her wayward girls; it was for her destitute old ladies 
that she kept her presses going. “They have such great 
need,” she said. “They are Christ’s least brethren. Molly 
cannot even read. They wanted to take her to a school 
for defectives. I kept her. Now she can write but some- 
how she can not be taught to read. Someone told me of 
an article on dyslexia. Have you read it?” 

Fortunately I had and could promise her November 
1947 Coronet to help on her illiterate problem. She told 
me about her weekly boxes to Germany—clothing for 
one hundred naked babies that one of her former girls 
had written to her about, asking for the help she knew 
would come. She told me about her early years of 
struggle with the Magnificat. Time was creeping on us. 

“Before you go you must hear Nellie sing Sweet 
Marie,” said Sister Ignatia. Through narrow passages 
immaculately ordered, she led me past the press room to 
a connecting house. She showed me the colored mottoes 
made by her girls; she gave me verse samples and ex- 
quisite Christmas card productions. Then we were in the 
Old Lady House where on three floors (no elevators) 
were located her dearest charges, twenty-five old ladies 
waiting for the clouds to send out a summons to eternity. 
Their names I have forgotton; but the beauty of their 
faces, happy in a visit from Sister Ignatia, I can not 
forget. Usually in an old ladies’ home, there is an alool- 
ness from things, a rather tense expectancy, a gazing 
off into the future while one sits watching the hills. 
Here there were gay groups of four or five elderly 
ladies, neat in their Sunday best, seated rather regally 
on old-fashioned chairs, conversing joyously on life. We 
met the halt, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the crip- 
pled; some seemed soul-bruised, lonely, forgotten; but 
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all had peace and serenity written on their faces. There 
was delight in every seeing eye on the approach of Sister 
Ignatia. She was their queen coming to show them to 
her visitor from Rochester, New York. 


ONE OF THE REASONS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT 
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Up three flights of stairs we went to see Nellie. A 
little frail lady was she, sitting up in bed in her pink 
flannel nightgown; grey wisps of braids hanging over 
her shoulders, cheeks like the scarlet of fuschia hedges 
in Connacht, eyes like the blue hyacinth bells of England. 
To any country she belonged, my mother, your mother, 
anybody’s mother, somebody’s Aunt Nellie. Rich indeed 
she was in deeds and memories of eighty years. At 
Sister Ignatia’s request, she sang for me. Now this six- 
teenth of November was my dear departed mother’s 
first birthday in heaven, so that as Nellie’s clear, true 
tones of Sweet Marie came to me, tears fell and would 
not be stayed. 


Come to me, Sweet Marie; 

Sweet Marie, come to me 

Not because your face is fair, 
to love, to see; 

Sut your soul so pure and sweet, 

Makes my happiness complete 

Makes me falter at your feet, 
Sweet Marie. 
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There wasn’t a quaver. Every note was perfect. I 
thought of recordings of Bing Crosby, Richard Crooks, 
Dorothy Maynor ; Nellie could compete with any one of 


them. I thought of my teen-agers listening to crooning, 


to serenades, rhapsodies, dreamtime tunes. How I 
wished they were all there outside the door to hear 
Sweet Marie! How I wished for a recorder to take 
down Nellie’s song and someone to sponsor it from 
coast to coast! It would sell—millions of records, I be- 
lieve. Then, Sister Ignatia’s financial worries would be 
at an end. Through the voice of old Nellie singing 
“know your story, know it well” would grow the story 
of 131 Laurel Street, Manchester, New Hampshire, 
where an eighty-year-old Mercy Nun through The 
Magnificat keeps body and soul together for twenty-five 
precious old ladies. 

Someone was calling me. I was loathe to leave this 
sacred place ; but the Holy Cross nuns were coming for 
me. Sister Ignatia hastily gave me a souvenir of the 
day—a beautiful silver bound copy of Father Hugh 
Blunt’s Mary Poems. 

Down the rickety, unsure steps of 131 Laurel Street, 
I went, my heart grateful for God’s gift of a visit with 
Sister Ignatia. 

“You have seen The Magnificat,” she said in parting, 
“God bless you.” 

I have seen the hidden glory of a humble nun whose 
magazine should be in every Catholic home throughout 
the land because it has literary worth; but more than 
that because its proceeds go into human values such as 
old ladies who can sing Sweet Marie. | have seen how 
the Lord is magnified at 131 Laurel Street. 























MOTION PICTURES AND THE MASS 

















o. CAPITALIZE entirely on the 


resource of a motion picture as a 





means for conveying a unified, realistic, lasting impres- 





sion, the Mass should be fairly well understood in 






its parts and in detail before the showing of the film. 
This understanding is effectively attained by the flat 
picture-slide combination already explained. Presup- 
posing this degree of understanding on the part of 
students, it would follow that a motion picture, to serve 







its highest purpose, should not be designed to explain 
the Mass further but simply to present the Mass as an 






integral, moving combination of power and _ beautiful 





color. Used in this manner the film serves to impress 
on students the unity and beauty which graces the Mass 
as a whole as well as in its multiple parts. 







The Perfect Sacrifice is a motion picture of the Mass 
designed to serve the precise purpose just explained. 






It presents the Mass not by dissection but as a whole. 





Its colors symbolize the meaning of the Mass—red for 
the saving blood of Christ; white for His purity; gold 
for His royal kingship. The prayers, abridged and in 







English, contribute to the integral impression because 






they are immediately intelligible. The gestures are 





synchronized with the prayers. Again and again the 
author has been assured that its total effect is to pre- 





sent the Mass as a thing of dignified and majestic 
beauty. 





Other visual devices and procedures are useful in 





teaching the Mass. But the sequence here suggested 





picture manual, projected slides, motion pictures—would 


seem, for the reasons here advanced, to draw most 






effectively on the resources of the various types of 
visual aids. 





Not by way of exception to the foregoing conclusion 





but simply out of recognition for convenient circum- 





stances and common sense, the following variations in 
the use of the film are suggested: Where the film can 
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Director, Department of Visual Aids, The Queen’s Work, Saint Louis 18, Missouri 


How to Teach the Mass with 
VISUAL AIDS 


(Continued 


By REV. ROBERT E. SOUTHARD, S.J. 


be rented both at the beginning of the Mass-study and 
at the end, this would be effective because the motion 
picture, with its heightened elements of interest, might 
be even more impressive if viewed first on a background 
of sketchy information, and then later on the full back- 
ground afforded by the Mass study. On either presen- 
tation it would be helpful to view the film at least twice 
and at least once with the sound off to afford more 
careful, undistracted observation of the action sequence. 


3. ABSTRACT VISUAL AIDS AND THE MASS 





Abstract visual aids differ from realistic visual aids 
as a class in the same manner and degree as abstrac- 
tions in general differ from the realities from which they 
are abstracted. Whereas realistic visual aids reproduce 
various sense qualities of the object they represent, an 
abstract visual aid reproduces merely a linear, skeleton 
representation stripped of its sense qualities. 

The fact that abstract visual aids do not reproduce 
the cumulative sense qualities of given objects is not a 
limitation but an advantage, if we consider their purpose, 
which is to present in simplified form the essential over- 
all characteristics, outlines, inter-relations, or sequences 
of the object represented. 

To be practical, we shall enumerate the main abstract 
visual aids and their purposes; then apply them to the 
Mass. 

Maps.—lIt is the purpose of maps and blueprints to 
present the general configuration of continents, lakes, 
islands, mountains and other units of physical geog- 
raphy ; the relation of parts of a system to the whole, 
such as continental, waterway systems; the importance 
of particular parts or sequences through emphasis by 
color, heavy printing and similar devices. 

Diagrams.—Diagrams are more abstract representa 
tions than maps. Their purpose is to trace in a few 
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lines the connection of parts and the flow of sequence, 
as in the diagramming of sentences. This is old news 
to teachers of syntax. 





Charts.—Charts, for the most part, are more abstract 





than maps. Their function is to emphasize directional 





flow or similarity or contrast of size or quality by the 





use of bars, graphs, color, and such devices. 





Symbols.—Symbols, whether compounded of pictorial 





elements or not, are of all abstract visual aids, the 





most abstract. They not only strip reality down to 





essential features but frequently enough they involve 
the use of metaphor and personification. To exemplify 
Uncle Sam is quite a picture; but this picture, the tall 
gentleman with the high hat and long-tailed coat, is a 
synbol far removed from the giant, complex, sprawling 
reality which is the United States of America. Santa 








Claus is a pretty picture; but the picture is only a 
symbol of a festive spirit, like the Easter bunny. A fish 
is visual enough; but used to represent Christ the 
Savior, it is extremely abstract, involving as it does a 
knowledge of Greek and insight into the make-up of 
anagrams. 









Their use —lrom their nature it should be clear that 
the effective use of abstract visual aids depends on 
several factors ; first, the capacity of the student to deal 
with abstraction—which in turn depends on mental de- 























velopment and experience; second, the degree of the 
student’s acquaintance with the real object which the 
map, chart, diagram or symbol is designed to represent ; 
lastly, the intelligibility of the map, chart, diagram, or 
symbol. 























(Intelligibility is a result of legibility which in turn 
depends on clear printing, type, colors, and like factors ; 
also in simplicity, which results from the proper ar- 
rangement of parts and the use of legible directional 
lines, arrows, paginal points of reference, etc.) 

Application to the Mass.—Abstract visual aids are of 
value in facilitating the understanding of even such a 
simple thing as this sentence. How much more so in 
teaching the Mass! 


















































Among the many abstract visual aids on the Mass 
known to the author, some are noteworthy. The Mass 
clock in My Sunday Missal by Father Stedman is 
admirably suited for conveying the notion of the Mass’s 
wiversality in time and place. 

The two charts in I See the Mass have been found 
effective within the limits of their purpose, as is ex- 
expressly indicated in the booklet itself. 

The Mass chart by Father Puetter, S. J., serves the 
advanced purpose of displaying graphically the litur- 
gical climax of the sacred ceremonies, and the relation 
of Mass to the official daily prayer of the Church. 

Liturgical symbols of great variety and abundance 
have come into use through the centuries. They serve 
a intriguing and beautiful memory tags for the great 
truths they stand for; as colorful and interesting deco- 
tations in churches and books, on holy cards and so on. 
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But it should be said that in general teachers seem to 
be far more conscious of the advantages of symbolic 
visual aids, than of their limitations. For intelligibility 
they usually presuppose much factual information and 
understanding, a point often overlooked. 

The Mass is rich in symbolic postures, gestures, 
actions, and external accompaniments—bows, genuflec- 
tions, signs of the cross, candles, and so on. All these 
enrich understanding when carefully explained. 


4. “VERBALIZERS” AND “VISUAL AIDERS” 





The teacher who scorns visual aids, relying mainly 
on the mechanics of drill and questioning to furrow 
formulas into young memories is known among visual- 
minded educators as a “‘verbalizer.”” The teacher who 
bears heavily on films and slides, school journeys and 
pictures without planning or troubling to plant relevant 
sense experiences in the memory by meaningful verbal 
formulas, is known as a “visual aider.” Verbalizers and 
visual aiders are equally at odds with real education. 

A reéxamination of our chart of visual aids discloses 
the relative positions of those who overemphasize either 
words or visual aids in teaching. 


REALITY—> VIsuAL AIps 


| 


| REALISTIC ABSTRACT 


accel | 
Map Diagram <—Symbol 
Chart Symbol 


<+—WorpDs 


Object—> Model Picture 


Briefly, the point of the chart is this: As indicated 
by the small arrows, there is a falling off of sense- 
qualities from left to right in the chart, through realistic 
and abstract visual aids to mere symbols—words. In 
reverse, as indicated also by arrows, there is a gathering 
of sense qualities from right to left of the diagram 
through abstract and realistic visual aids to the reality 
itself. Reality and realistic visual aids are in some degree 
immediately intelligible to the student; words and ab- 
stract visual aids are not. But the deficiencies of abstract 
visual aids and words in this respect are not disadvan- 
tages, but, as has been said, actually advantages, con- 
sidering their purpose. For example, one would never 
recognize a man from his skeleton; but on the other 


hand one would never understand man’s body 
thoroughly without some knowledge of a human 
skeleton. 


To conclude, the careful use of visual aids and words, 
according to their purposes and the teaching objective, 
is the consummation devoutly to be wished for in all 
teachers. 
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THOUGHTS OF ST. LA SALLE 
On Education’ 


(Continued ) 


Introduction by BROTHER JUSTUS GEORGE, F.S.C. 


St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 


FOURTH MEDITATION 


HOUGH CHRIST died for all men, 
the fruit of his death is not effica- 
cious in regard to all, since many fail to apply His 
merits to themselves. That divine grace may prove 
effective, our will must correspond with it. For, though 
the death of Christ was more than sufficient for the 
total effacing of the sins of mankind, and though God 
was reconciled with us through Christ, it yet remains 
with us to complete the work of our redemption through 
correspondence with grace. Hence, Saint Paul in speak- 
ing of himself declared: “I fill up those things that 
are wanting of the sufferings of Christ.” Was there, 
then, something wanting in the passion of our Saviour ? 
Certainly not on the part of Christ Jesus; but on the 
holy Apostle’s part, as well as on that of all men, what 
is wanting is the acceptance of the divine will. For 
since we are all His members, we are united to His 
sufferings and must suffer in Him and for Him. 
Because God requires that you cooperate in the sal- 
vation of your pupils, you are bound to teach them 
to unite all their actions with those of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Thus, sanctified by His merits 
and by His spirit, they will be truly agreeable to God, 
and all their actions will become for them instruments 
of holiness. Therefore, you should induce your pupils 
to avail themselves of the death of Christ Jesus our 
Lord, the fruit of Whose merits they will thus effica- 
ciously apply to their souls. 


*Translated by a Brother of the Christian Schools. 
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II 


Since your vocation constitutes you ambassadors 
and ministers of Christ, you must so conduct your- 
self as though Christ Himself were acting in you. God 
wills that your pupils should recognize Christ in you, 
and that they should receive your instructions as com- 
ing from His own divine Person. They must be per- 
suaded that when you teach them truths of religion, 
it is our Divine Saviour Himself Who is their instruc- 
tor. They must believe that you speak to them in His 
name alone; that your authority over them is a symbol 
of God's power, and that they themselves are the epistle 
of Christ ministered by you—not written in ink, but 
with the spirit of the living God, which animates you 
and of which you are the channels. Christ’s power will 
overcome all the obstacles which may oppose the sal- 
vation of your pupils; and for this purpose, He will 
enlighten and direct them to avoid all that could dis- 
please the divine Majesty. 

So that you may conform yourself to this sublime 
plan you should frequently implore the aid of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus you will fulfill your obligations only 
through Him—self-will shall have no place in your 
works. In this same manner the Holy Spirit will make 
His indwelling with your pupils, and they will thence 
possess fully the spirit of Christianity. 


Ill 


All that you do will be useless if Christ Himself 
does not attach a special significance to your efforts; 
unless He gives them some measure of His own strength 
they will prove inefficacious. “As the branch,” says ou 
Divine Lord, “cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it 


abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide 


in Me.” And again, “In this is My Father glorified; 
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disciples.” : 

It is you that Jesus Christ is addressing in these words 
spoken to His Apostles. Thus it is made known to you 
that the good you may effect among your children will 
depend entirely for its truth and efficacy upon the 
divine blessing. 

To attain this end, you must attach yourself to Him, 
realizing that the branch of the vine is able to bring 
forth fruit only in so far as it receives the life-giving 
sap. Our Lord wishes by this comparison to teach you 
that the more fully you draw from the divine fount, 
the more fully will you be animated with God's spirit 
and the greater will be the real good accomplished 
among your students. 

For this reason you should frequently pray to our 
Lord that all your lessons may manifest His holy spirit, 
and that they will derive all their efficacy from Him. 
Then it will come to pass that as Christ was the true 
Light which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world, this Light will be signed upon the minds 
of your students and will lead them to practice those 
virtues which you have taught them. 


FIFTH MEDITATION 


I 


Consider those words of Saint Paul, “And He gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and other some 
evangelists,” and you will be convinced that God has 
called you also to the work of religious educator. One 
of the marks given by the Apostle to persuade you that 
you too are of these groups is that there are diversities 
of ministries and diversities of operations. Now the 
Holy Ghost manifests himself in each of these vocations 
only for the common good, that is, only for the good 
of Holy Church. Hence Saint Paul adds: “to one indeed 
by the Spirit is given the work of wisdom . . . to another 
iaith in the same Spirit.” 

You should never doubt that this grace of instructing 
young people, of teaching the Gospel maxims to them, 
and of rearing them in the spirit of Christianity, is a 
very great gift of God. But having given you this gift, 
God will require you to labor in your holy ministry 
with an ardent zeal for the salvation of your students: 
ior, “this is the work of God . . . cursed be he who doth 
the work of the Lord deceitfully.” 

. Manifest by your conduct that you regard yourself 
a the minister of God in the Christian education of 
youth, acquitting yourself of this task with an ardent 
charity and a zeal at once enlightened and true. Bear 
with patience the trials that you will have to suffer; 
rejoice when you are scorned or persecuted by men, 
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for you should be animated by the desire of giving your 
life for Jesus in the exercise of your vocation. 

It is zeal for the salvation of souls that alone can 
inspire you with these dispositions, in the simple view 
of faith that God has called you and destined you for 
this work just as he has called and destined so many 
others for other duties in His vineyard. Apply yourself, 
therefore, with all the affection of your heart to work 
only for the glory of God. 

II 

What should encourage you even more to have great 
zeal in your work is the fact that you are ministers of 
God and of His Church. This we are taught by Saint 

aul, who wishes all who announce the Gospel and 
instruct others to look upon themselves as God's min- 
isters. Note the words in which he teaches this con- 
soling thought: “Being manifested that you are the 
epistle of Christ ministered by us, and written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not in tables 
of stone, but in the fleshly tables of your heart.” This 
is why you ought in your duties to have the love and 
the glory of God as your one objective. You too will 
then say with the Apostle: “For the charity of Christ 
presseth us; judging this, that if one died for all, then 
all were dead. And Christ died for all: that they also 
who live may not now live to themselves, but unto 
him who died for them and rose again.’ Your zeal for 
the progress of your students in the spirit of Christianity 
ought to be so pure and so well regulated that you will 
be able to declare: “For Christ, therefore, we are am- 
bassadors, God as it were exhorting by us.” 

It is also necessary that you should bring to the 
attention of the Church the love which you have for 
your students. It is for the Church, which is the body 
of Jesus Christ, that you work; the Church has made 
you its ministers by charging you to dispense the word 
of God to your students. And as holy mother Church has 
a great zeal for the sanctification of her children, it is 
your privilege to partake of this zeal, so that you may 
be enabled to say with David: “The zeal of thy house 
hath eaten me up.’’ Now this “house” is nothing else 
than the Church since it is constituted by the faithful 
who are built upon the foundations of the Apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner- 
stone. 

Manifest by your zeal sensible proof that you love 
your students even as Christ has loved His Church. 
Cause them to truly aid in the construction of this 
edifice, that they may be in it as worthy builders accord- 
ing to the desires of Jesus Christ that he might present 
it to Himself, a glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish. Thus you will make known to 
future ages the abundant riches that Jesus Christ has 
given to your students and to you, by charging you to 
instruct them that they may one day be the heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ. 
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Ill 


Since the first object of your vocation is to procure 
the salvation of souls, you should work towards that 
end with all possible zeal, imitating to a certain degree 
the charity of God Himself. So greatly has He cherished 
the souls whom He created, that seeing them in sin and 
unable to aid themselves, His zeal for their salvation 
caused Him to send His only Son to withdraw them 
from such an unfortunate state. Thus our divine Saviour 
declared: ‘For God so loved the world, as to give His 
only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting.” 

Behold what the eternal Father and His Son Jesus 
Christ have done in order to reéstablish in grace those 
souls which would have been lost by sin! What would 
you not do for them, you also, if you had such zeal 
for their salvation, and if you were towards your pupils 
what Saint Paul was towards those to whom he preached 
the Gospel and to whom he wrote: “I seek not the 
things that are yours, but you"’? 

The zeal which you are obliged to have in your 
vocation ought to be so active and so animated, that 
you should be able to say to the parents of the children 
who are confided to your care: “Give me ‘souls’ and 


the rest take thyself.” By this we inform these parents 
that we devote ourselves exclusively to the salvation of 
souls, leaving them to profit by the advantages which 
may result from the instruction in secular subjects, 
Moreover, it is only to this end—(the salvation of 
souls by religious instruction)—that you have under- 
taken the task of teaching secular sciences. 

So act that you may be able to say what our Divine 
Saviour declared of those whom He came to save: 
“Tl am come that they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly.” Nothing but zeal for the salvation 
of the souls of those whom you instruct should have 
induced you to give yourself unreservedly to the work 
of Christian education and to consecrate your very 
existence to procure for them the life of grace in this 
world and the life of glory in the next.’ 


'TRANSLATOR’S Note. There is, perhaps, no teaching more fre- 
quently enunciated by St. la Salle in his educational writings than 
that contained in the two preceding paragraphs. He often reiterates 
that secular subjects are taught only that the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship which is formed in these courses may be strengthened 
and carried over into the religion class. It would seem that the 
Saint believed only those teachers who were in close contact with 
their students through other class activities could impart religious 
instruction which would be not merely intellectual but moral 
as well. 
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The Christian Brothers in the 
United States, 1848-1948 ; a Cen- 
tury of Catholic Education. By 
3rother Angelus Gabriel (The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., 1948; 
pages 700; price $8.50). 


The volume is divided into eight 
hooks each of which is arranged by 
topic and chapter. The author, 
Brother Angelus Gabriel, is modest 
in his claims, for there is also in- 
cluded a brief account of the found- 
ing of the Institute in France and its 
eventual spread to Canada. 

From the very first chapter of 
book one on the origin and expan- 
sion of the Order, to the last page, 
the author details in lucid manner 
and chronological order the con- 
tributions made by the Brothers of 
Saint John Baptist de la Salle to the 
cause of Christian education. Such 
topics as foundations in the United 
States, elementary, secondary and 
higher education are treated sepa- 
rately. 

An entire chapter is devoted to 
welfare work for boys. One has to 
marvel at the efforts involved, and 
the successes achieved when one 
reads this chapter. It is almost in- 
conceivable that in 1853 there were 
30,000 vagrant and homeless chil- 
dren in New York City. One reads 
that in 1860 nearly 6,000 children 
were sent to the workhouse for 
vagrancy. 

Because there were no Catholic 
protectories, homeless Catholic chil- 
(dren were generally consigned to 
non-Catholic agencies. It is estimated 
that 30,000 children of Catholic 
-background were placed in  sur- 
toundings where the Faith was lost. 
Such was the situation when the 
Archbishop took action and founded 
a protectory under the direction of 
dela Salle Brothers. Their work was 
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conditions soon im- 
proved. In various parts of the 
United States they started other 
protectories, trade schools and agri- 
cultural schools, where wonderful 
work is accomplished for the re- 
habilitation of youth. Boy welfare 
is a chapter personifying faith, zeal 
and self-sacrifice. 

In fact every chapter tells its own 
story of challenges met, obstacles 
overcome, and efforts rewarded. 

The biographical sketches are en- 
lightening, inspiring and edifying. 
They tell of the trials and triumphs 
of those who sanctified their lives 
in helping humanity. 

The section reserved for alumni 
will surprise the reader, for therein 
he will find the names of forty-eight 
bishops of the United States, mem- 
bers of the Church hierarchy, who 
were educated in the schools and 
colleges of the Christian Brothers. 

Of almost equal importance is the 
roster of affiliates, which must be 
read to be appreciated. 

The author lists five provinces, 1,- 
952 Brothers, and 102 houses of 
learning devoted to the Christian 
education of American boys and 
young men in the United States at 
the present time. 

The foreword by Cardinal Spell- 
man and the letter from the Superior 
General of the order speak eloquent- 
ly in tribute to the sons of the sainted 
la Salle. 

In summary, the book may be 
characterized as a biographical, his- 
torial and factual account of the 
Christian Brothers written in a fas- 
cinating and engaging style. The 
work is monumental and is a fitting 
testimonial to a century of labor 
crowned with glorious achievements. 
It adds to the pleasure of reading 
and will appeal to all. 

Bro. MicHAEL Norsert, F.M.S. 


blessed and 





America through Literature. By 
Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, 
Tremaine McDoweli, Ruth M. 
Stauffer (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1948; pages xiii, 749; 
price $3 ). 


In these perilous times, when our 
democracy and precious freedoms 
are being threatened, true lovers of 
America, in the educational field, 
especially, should hail such a literary 
record as America through Litera- 
ture. 

America through Literature is the 
third of the Living Literature Series. 
In its pages poets and story-tellers 
rediscover America for its readers. 
To quote from the introduction to 
the unit on “The Varied Patterns of 
Living”: Through these discoveries 
“America became conscious and 
grows still more conscious of the 
varied patterns of living to be found 
in the many different regions, and a 
more mature patriotism begins to 
evolve, a patriotism based on an 
appreciation of natural differences. 
To be oneself in his own setting and 
to let others be themselves in theirs, 
yet respecting each other—this is the 
new freedom, this the new regional- 
ism, as it is called, and this in turn 
gives birth to a new kind of national 
loyalty, a loyalty based on an under- 
standing of the problems created by 
geography and history in all the 
great natural regions of the United 
States.” 

The three big divisions of the 
book, subdivided into units of close- 
ly related selections reliving the ex- 
periences of Americans, typical of 
their times, trace the spiritual and 
physical growth of the American 
people. These selections with their 
historical background help the stu- 


dent to understand how history 


affects literature and how literature 
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reflects the times in which it is 
written. 

America through Literature, 
though by no means an exhaustive 
study of leading American authors, 
does emphasize the great names in 
American literature. The double 
purpose of the authors of this book, 
to develop an appreciation of Amer- 
ica and of literature, within the limi- 
tations of one volume, guided their 
choice. 

Every high school teacher of Eng- 
lish knows that inspiring selections 
of themselves are not appreciated 
fully by the rank and file of students. 
Therefore valuable aid to teachers, 
in developing basic literary concepts, 
in getting the author’s point of view, 
and in showing the significance of 
details, is afforded through the study 
helps at the end of each selection. 
Suggestions for brief compositions, 
informal and 
panel discussions, films and books 


research projects, 
related to the selections read, offer 
means of deepening the student’s in- 
sight and understanding. .\_ thor- 
ough study of through 
Literature should inspire high school 
students to say, as the last line of 


America 


the last essay, “I begin to know what 
it means to be an American.” 
SisteR M. Epmunpb, R.S.M. 


N.C. E. A. Bulletin; Report of the 
Proceedings and Addresses of the 
46th Annual Meeting, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., April 19-22, 1949 (Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C., 1949; pages 
525; price $1). 


The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association Bulletin, Volume 
XLVI, No. 1, August, 1949, con- 
taining the proceedings and ad- 
dresses of the forty-sixth annual 
meeting ( Philadelphia, Easter Week, 
1949) reached the mails about mid 
September. We congratulate the 
compilers on its early publication. 
This number of the Bulletin is a 
volume of no mean proportions, It 
is a treasure house of educational 
thought for all teachers and adminis- 
trators. All members of the Associa- 
tion receive a copy of it. Others who 
are interested may secure a copy 
from the office of the Association. 

We know that our readers will be 
interested in the treatment accorded 
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the various phases of education in 
the addresses delivered at the an- 
nual meeting by chosen authorities 
in the field of education. Each of the 
five departments presented a group 
of writers well able to handle the 
subjects assigned them. The subject 
matter was organized in units, and 
each of the speakers discussing a 
given unit addressed himself to a 
particular phase of it. 

The college teacher consulting the 
volume will turn at once to the do- 
ings of the college and university 
department. There he will find, first 
of all, an address dealing with the 
general theme, “Relationships of 
Government, Religion, and Educa- 
tion.” He will follow this up by read- 
ing perhaps the unit on “Student 
Government in the Catholic Col- 
lege,” a topic of absorbing interest 
to every professor as well as every 
administrator. 

If the reader’s special interest 
centers around the community col- 
lege, he will find a unit devoted to 
that. If the reader’s interest is in the 
burning question of public relations, 
he will find a unit on that subject. 
The administrators of colleges and 
universities met in a special session 
with the administrators of secondary 
schools, and the printed result of 
their deliberations is a short treatise 
on their common problems. A simi- 
lar treatise on teacher education, 
consisting of six papers and an out- 
line of discussion on legislation af- 
fecting higher education, has already 
appeared in print as a separate bro- 
chure. A panel for registrars and a 
workshop for deans both resulted in 
valuable discussion for these respon- 
sible officials, and the Bulletin car- 
ries a record of this. 

We have chosen to review the con- 
tent of the college and university 
department sessions merely because 
the Index seems to suggest sharply 
considerable reorganization of the 
material traditionally handled in 
meetings of this type. The general 
meetings and the departmental meet- 
ing of the other four departments— 
seminary, secondary, superinten- 
dents, elementary—were of equal in- 
terest and the printed papers make 
up a volume of material that merits 
separate publication. 

In all we have in the Bulletin, as 
published, a tome of 525 pages with 
an appendix and a complete index. 


The new type-page, with smaller 
point type than used heretofore in 
the annual Bulletins, makes for ease 
of reading and compactness of or- 
ganization. Many libraries will wish 
to have this treasured work in a 
sturdier binding than the standard 
heavy paper used for general circu- 
lation, This Bulletin of 1949 is the 
forty-sixth in line of a series that 
now ranks very high in order of 
merit among American works in the 
field of education. 

(Rev.) Pact E. CAMPBELL 


Our Review Table 


Visualized Civics, Catholic School 
Edition. By Charles E. Perry, 
William E. Buckley, and edited by 
Rev. Charles G. McAleer (Ox- 
ford Book Company, New York, 
1949; pages xii, 339; price 94¢ 
paper, $1.60 cloth). 

Language for Daily Use, Grade 7. 
By Mary C. Foley, Katherine 
Connell, \W. Leslie Garnett, with 
the collaboration of Mildred A. 
Dawson (World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1949; pages x, 
405 ). 

Modern-School Solid Geometry, 
New Edition. By Rolland R. 
Smith and John R. Clark (World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 
1949 ; pages vili, 256). 

Modern Rhetoric, with Readings. 
By Cleanth Brooks and Robert 
Penn Warren (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1949; 
pages xxxii, 928). 

English Workshop, Grade Eleven. 
$y Joseph C. Blumenthal, A. 
Sarnett Langdale, and John E. 
Warriner (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1949; 
pages 216; price 92¢). 

Practical Union with God. By Very 
Rev. John Hoffmann, C.S.Sp. 
(Catholic Book Publishing Co., 
New York, 1949; pages 159; 
price $2). 

Living with God. By Ven. Francis 
Libermann (Cagholic 300k Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1949; 
pages 255; price $2). 

From God to God; an Outline of 
Life. By Rev. Stephen J. Brown, 
S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1949; 
price $3). 
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Versatile 
New S.V.E. Yestractor™’ 300 


The finest 2” x 2” slide and filmstrip projector ever 
tocarry the S.V. E. name. Can be threaded in quick 
“push-in style” or conventional manner. Quick 
changeover to slides and vice versa. Improved 
optical system . . . all elements coated. Introduc- 
tory price, with 5” S.V.E. Wocoted Anastigmat 
lens and lift-off carrying case, $90.00. 





§.V.E. VISUAL AIDS 


for Religious Teaching 





“The general value of filmstrips is 
accepted today in the field of religion. 
Seeing and learning the Catechism 
are basic steps for living it.”’—Rev. 
Dr. Leo J. McCormick, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Archdiocese of Bal- 
timore, Baltimore, Maryland. 


VISUAL CATECHISM SERIES 
OF S.V.E. FILMSTRIPS 


Based on revised edition of Balti- 
more Catechism. There are 9 film- 
strips on The Sacraments, 10 
filmstrips on The Command- 
ments. Other groups on The 
Apostle’s Creed, The Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and Prayer and Means 
of Grace will be produced. Nihil 

bstat: Edward A. Cerny, S.S., 
Censor Librorum; Imprimatur: 
Michael J. Curley, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 


“Familiarity with filmstrips and 
with the filmstrip projector is espe- 
cially desirable on the part of our 
teachers.”"—Rev. Jos. B. Collins, 
D.D., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Catechetics, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 








THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS IN COLOR 
SELECTED FROM THE VISUAL CATECHISM | 


The 2” x 2” color slides in this set are from orig- 
inal color pictures made under the supervision of 
he authors of the Visual Catechism and include 
Ptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, 
me Unction, Holy Orders, Matrimony. 
Address Dept. CE for complete catalog of film: 


sips and 2” x 2” color slides for use in Catholic 
Education. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Chaminade, Apostle of Mary; 
Founder of the Society of Mary. 
By Katherine Burton (The Bruce 
Publishitig Co., Milwaukee, 1949 ; 
pages x, 249; price $3). 

The Cross Against the Sky. By Sis- 
ter Mary Immaculate. A book for 
children based on the life of 
Father Basil Anthony Moreau, 
the founder and first Superior 
General of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross, with drawings by 
Sister M. Rose Ellen and Dorothy 
Van V. Young (Fides Publishers, 
South Bend 5, Indiana, 1949; 
pages 133; price $1.50). 

Preface to the Bible. By Rev. Gerard 
Rooney, C.P. (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, 1949; 
pages xv, 171; price $2). 


The Next Thing; Autobiography 
and Reminiscences. By Katherine 
Burton (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1949; pages vii, 
246; price $3). 


College and Church, X1V, Spring 
1949, No. 1. Edited by Robert N. 
DuBose (The Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, 
Washington 6, D. C.; pages 30; 
price $1 a year). 


A Study of Reflections of the Peace 
Proposals of Pope Pius XII in 
the Writings of David Lawrence. 
By Sister Catherine Joseph Wil- 
cox, S.P., M.A. (Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, Milwaukee, 1948; 
pages xi, 95). 


The Canon of the Mass; Its History 
Theology, and Art. By Jerome 
Gassner, O.S.B., Ph.D., H.D., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1949; pages x, 404; price 
$5). 

The Mystical Evolution in the De- 
velopment and Vitality of the 
Church, Vol. 1. By Very Rev. 
John G. Arintero, O.P., S.T.M., 
tr. Rev. Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1949; pages xix, 358; 
$4.50). 


Who Shall Bear the Flame? By 
Jules-Geraud Cardinal Saliege, tr. 
Rev. Speer Strahan, foreword by 
Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., his- 
torical introductions by Dr. Mat- 
thew A. Fitzsimons (Fides Pub- 
lishers, South Bend 5, Indiana, 
1949; pages 191; price $2.75). 


price 
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**Make friends with books.” 
Slogan for Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19, reminds us 
that there are new friends 
to meet and old friends to 
greet on the WINSTON 
LIST. The new ones for 
Grades VI-XII are FOOT- 
PRINTS OF THE 
DRAGON and TIDEWATER VALLEY, 
(LAND OF THE FREE SERIES) respec- 
tively a story of the Chinese and the Pacific 
Railways and a story of the Swiss in 
Oregon; BLACK FALCON by Arm- 
strong Sperry, a story of young Wade 
Thayer who joined Jean Lafitte to help 
Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812, and 
TICKTOCK AND JIM, Deputy Sheriffs, 
a sequel to the popular TICKTOCK AND 
JIM. Other new book friends are CHUF- 
FER and TUTTLE, a wayward truck and 
a stubborn engine, to delight the primary 
group and SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE 
WOODS to appeal to eight-year olds. 
The old friends are legion—see pp. 20-24 
of THE WINSTON EDUCATIONAL 
LIST recently sent to your school. 


Many of your boys and girls miserably fail 
to express themselves because they lack 
command of language. These “language 
paupers”’ can achieve a mastery of words 
that permits free, casual, correct, and 
colorful use of their mother tongue. A 
WORLD OF WORDS will do it! This 
composition-vocabulary text-workbook is 
the only book of its type. All the material 
in it is contemporary and the whole pro- 
gram of instruction has been constructed 
from selected fields of pupil interest. 


Modern elementary courses of study stress 
the fact that a complete arithmetic pro- 
gram must comprise textbooks, workbooks, 
manipulative devices, and professional 
reading. WINSTON offers this Complete 
Arithmetic Program for grades one through 
nine. Write for new, free booklet entitled, 
“Football is Functional Arithmetic.” 


EASY GROWTH and ADVENTURES 
IN READING offer a complete basic pro- 
gram. For Grades I-III there are three 
pre-primers, two primers, two first readers, 
two second readers, and two third read- 
ers—enough material for 

the quickest child. You 

can use all eleven or just () 

the five books which 
make up basic Level One. yy 


\ 
For Grades IV-VI, and ao ! Ly, 
ViI-IX—one excellent —SQ/7— 
developmental reader T 2 Pi. 
per grade is the require- V 
ment. MEMBER 
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Making the Most of Motion Pictures 


Hints for the Religion Teacher 


By REV. EDWARD J. HAYES 


St. Charles Borromeo’s High School, Newark, New Jersey 


« APTURE the films and you capture the hearts 
C and minds of the people,” is a sound principle, 
even though the statement, made by Lenin to one of 
his commissars of education, is obviously communistic, 
fascist or dictatorial in nature. Applying the principle 
to atheistic and materialistic ends, the communists have 
made abundant use of the motion picture to reconstruct 
—to their own purposes—tillions of people, many of 
whom could neither read nor write. 

Those of us whose vocation it is to spread the true 
Faith have made little use of this powerful means, 
whose influence on mind and heart has been demon- 
strated conclusively by others. 

Looking over the field a few years ago in an effort 
to add this effective means to our teaching methods, we 
found no motion picture suitable as an aid in teaching 
religion, As a result of our unfruitful search, we com- 
bined our own photographic experience with coopera- 
tion of experts in the motion picture field to produce 
two films which have proved of value, and which we 
hope will be but the beginning of a much broader use 
of Catholic teaching films. 

Practical knowledge comes to us through our 
senses. It has been stated by educational psychologists 
that by far the greatest part of this is through the 
sense of vision. No one will dispute the statement that 
the motion picture—specifically the sound motion pic- 


ture—is under most aspects one of the ap- 


proaches and one of the best substitutes for immediate 


nearest 


experience. In this article we do not propose to give 
the educational and psychological theory behind the 
technique of motion pictures as a visual aid, but rather 
a practical survey and applications in the field as it is 
today, limiting the discussion to motion pictures in 
teaching religion. 


and 


REV. PAUL J. HAYES 
Our Lady Queen of Angels Church, Newark, New Jersey 


NOT ALL TEACHING FILMS— 
UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


The motion picture is teaching all the time, Indeed 
we are at times disturbed, and with good reason, about 
the things it is teaching. The people of the country, 
especially the youth, are being formed, given ideas and 
experiences by what they see in the “movies.”’ And s0, 
whether or not a film is specifically a teaching film, it 
does influence the Catholic 
viewpoint, then, all films under the category of “Cath- 
olic” are not strictly teaching films. By far the greater 
majority at the present time are what we might call 
“inspirational-entertainment.” As such we might con- 
sider The King of Kings, The Last Days of Pompeu, 
St. Francis, and others of that type. 


those who see it. From 


As a prelude to our topic, we might look at a few 
principles underlying the use of “movies” in teaching. 

Educational psychologists tell us that, since the facul- 
ty of imagination preserves images and the intellect 
contains only ideas originally perceived through the 
senses, then it is evident that where a sense is defective 
or lacking the corresponding images will be defective. 
Similarly, in the process of teaching, if some of the 
senses which could be used are left unused, there will 
be a shortcoming in the end-result. We ought then to 
utilize every means to bring the senses into play. In 
this the sound “movie” can be a valuable tool. 

It is true that no one type of imagery is essential to 
learning. But it is true too that all types are useful. 
The problem of the teacher is to find out which types 
can be used to best advantage. Imagery is employed 
from the first grade to college and university because 
it can give life and interest to the work at hand, and 
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Actual Lift-up Weight 
Only 20 Ibs.! 


The projector and 
amplifier unit alone 
of the new Ampro 
Stylist weighs only 
20 Ibs. A young girl 
can easily lift it 
up to place on 
stand or table. 
Lift-off case 

with speaker 
and acces- 
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A new streamlined, lightweight projector 
combining precision quality, unusual 
compactness and popular low price 
Here is the perfect 16mm. projector for churches and 
church schools—for use in classes, for club meetings and 
larger audiences. It is the culmination of more than 20 years’ 
experience by Ampro in building fine precision projectors 
that are used and approved in churches, school systems, 
universities, government agencies all over the world. 
Astonishing light weight and compactness—made possible 
by the clever utilization of the new, tough, light materials— 


Truly Portable 
Complete one-case unit, in- 
cluding projector, amplifier, 
lift-off case with speoker 
ond accessories, weighs 
less than 29 Ibs! 











HIGHLIGHTS: make the Stylist ideal for easy moving from room to room 
Entire unit in one case measures only —for use by small or large groups. Tested Ampro quality 
” . ” . ” * . . “Pe. 
17% high, 9% wide, 16 long. = design and construction—assure ease of setting up, sim- 
any Cone Senne Ae Gees eaee plici-y of operation, splendid tone quality and illumination 
ism and sound head. Fast automatic / D : 7 7 e 
rewind. Uses standard lamps up to 1000 and long, satisfactory service. Remarkable low price—$325 
Quick Easy Set-up watts. Triple claw movement, new slide-out complete — means outstanding value and assures budget 
just lift off case, snap ovable fil te. Coated er 2-inch 7 ral j y CV ! 
menenently attached reel removanle oS —— psa approval in these economy days. Ask your dealer today for 
“arate. Slece —= and the ; . . an eye-opening demonstration of this new record-breaking 
Stylist’’ is ready to thread. features. ™ és - 4 
; ie * Ampro “Stylist”! 
: ea - : s ee ‘ ‘ : 
| aly Write for free circular giving full detailed “‘Stylist’”’ 
. specifications. 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION 


+2 «. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILL. 





| Simplified For Small For Larger 

| 7 Fae an Groups Audiences 

aS “entral operating panel, Quiet-running, easy to sa 9 as8 . 
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it aids in comprehending abstract truths. In this way 
the motion picture can aid in making religion a living 
reality, and can supplement direct observation and ex- 
perience, giving knowledge difficult of full attainment 
in any other way. 

A basic principle which teachers emphasize, but 
which in its concrete applications is sometimes not fully 
seen by others, is this: Learning is never a mere process 
of passive absorption. Learning presupposes work and 
activity on the part of the learner, That is why such a 
tool as the motion picture remains a tool. It is not and 
could never be a painless method of learning the cate- 
chism or of teaching religion. On the part of the pupil 
the learning process still entails mental work; on that 
of the teacher such a tool, far from lessening his task, 
may mean more work (preparation and synthesis of 
the material, and other steps). 


CATHOLIC TEACHING FILMS 


With these things in mind, we can proceed to the 
topic at hand, namely a discussion of the present field 
of Catholic teaching motion pictures (as opposed to the 
““inspirational-entertainment” type). 

In the New York Times of September 21, 1948 
there was a rather informative article entitled, “Religi- 


ous movies sprout like wild flowers.” In his discussion 
of the subject the author expressed the idea that 
“Catholics are producing no films of this type.”’ Efforts 
are being made in the Catholic film field, but we must 
say that most of them are not aimed at producing 
teaching films. Guardian Films of St. Paul, Minnesota 
have brought out a few features of a biographical nature. 
An arrangement exists between Loyola Films under 
Father Malone, and Cathedral Films of Los Angeles, 
under which the films produced by Rev. Friedrich, an 
Episcopalian minister, which conform to Catholic doc- 
trine—and twenty-one out of the first thirty did—are 
distributed for Catholic audiences in the United States 
and Canada. Other individual efforts are being made, 
but in the last analysis we must admit that there are 
extremely few Catholic teaching films to aid those whose 
job it is to make better known and understood the 
doctrine of Christ. 

It is interesting to read that in Italy, though people 
are poverty-stricken and harassed with a multitude of 
woes, by June, 1948, ten thousand of the twenty-four 
thousand parishes were supplied with projectors, and 
that two million lire are being spent on visual education 
in teaching catechism. 

Here in the United States, there still seems to be 
doubt in the minds of those who perhaps would produce 
or distribute such pictures, as to the advisability of 
putting the necessary money and effort into them. As a 
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result only a few individuals or small groups have done 
anything in this line. It is our contention that investmen 
in such motion pictures is not a bad risk and, what js 
more important, will pay rich spiritual and educational 
dividends. 


MAKING TWO CATHOLIC TEACHING FILMS 
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In order to see how this has worked out in practice, 
perhaps the best way is to relate our own persona 
experience in this field. Having been convinced of the 
effectiveness of motion pictures in secular education, we 
desired to use this means in our work. Since nothing 
suitable was available, in 1941 we began production oj 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. This film proved to 
be even more successful than we had anticipated at the 
outset. Further efforts were impeded by the war. In 
1947, we produced a second film, Gateway to the Faith, 
treating of the Sacrament of Baptism. 

Since the use of these films on a small scale proved 
their worth, we began efforts to make them generally 
available. Then it was brought home to us that putting 
these aids into the hands of our Catholic teachers isa 
much more difficult task than is the solution of the 
technical problems involved in production. For two full 
years, we spent almost all our free time in a series of 
unsuccessful attempts to arrange distribution, either 
privately or through any organization. Naturally we 
tried existing Catholic agencies first. We found them 
surprisingly uncooperative. The refusal of secular 
agencies to distribute the films was understandable in 
the light of the fact that the field is untried and offers 
no assurance of good financial return. 

After two years of failure, it was with hesitation that 
we discussed the matter with one of the largest distrib- 
utors, United World Films. To them must go the credit 
for possessing the courage to pioneer in this field. As 
far as we can determine, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
and Gateway to the Faith are the first two catechetical 
motion pictures to be produced in this country. 

Pictures of this type have as their purpose not the 
entertainment but the instruction of those who see them. 
In the use of such pictures effectively, no teacher 
could, for instance, say to himself, “Today we are 
doing the Sacrament of Baptism, so I can just switch 
on the sound projector and relax.’’ On the contrary, 
extra time, effort and preparation are necessary if this 
tool is to be used effectively. From the point of view 
of physical setup, a suitable place must be chosen, 
the room must be darkened beforehand so that there 
will be no confusion nor several minutes of distraction 
during the class; the projector must be set up, focused 
and threaded. Otherwise classtime will be wasted an 
attention lost (and great difficulty in regaining the 
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latter). Before the picture, a prudent teacher, following 
a teacher’s guide or having prepared one for himself, 
will present the material and analyze it for the pupils. 
Then the picture is shown. Afterwards there will be a 
review and synthesis of the material, and perhaps a 
discussion. Gateway to the Faith is set up for just such 
a class. The running time of the picture is twenty-two 
minutes, leaving an introduction of say fifteen minutes, 
and about ten: minutes for review and synthesis. A 
similar framework might be used with The Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. 

Such a program has been used time and again not 
only for the classroom, but for convert-inquiry classes, 
study groups, parish societies, Knights of Columbus 
and Catholic Youth groups, with extremely fruitful 
results. And the average group is much more anxious 
to receive that type of solid religious instruction, than 
we sometimes realize. 


“Oh, but the cost makes it impractical for all but 
the wealthiest of schools or parishes!” 

First of all, even if it were an expensive medium, 
the rich spiritual dividends might be an incentive to 
find a solution to the financial problem. Secondly, on 
a mathematical basis, religious movies are not too ex- 
pensive a tool for the average school or parish. Suppose 
a color-sound teaching film costs $125. It is kept and 
shown to the senior class each year, consisting of say 
sixty pupils, to inquiry classes, converts, perhaps twenty- 
five a year, to one hundred members of parish societies 
and others. Even on the basis of those few showings 
by the end of five years we shall have spent an average 
of about 20¢ a person to teach an important lesson 
effectively. We certainly do not hesitate to spend that 
amount on textbooks, booklets for high school pupils, 
a catechism or missal for a convert, a pamphlet or two 
for members of a society. 


FINANCING A START 


Perhaps a means of paying the cost of the school 
projector or film library could be worked out as it was 
successfully in one small high school, The Sister- 
principal ran feature shows after school hours for any 
pupils who wished to attend, every two or three weeks. 
For 10¢ or 15¢ each, the expense could be paid and a 
good bit laid away toward paying for the new sound 
projector, and building up a film library. Seniors in 
high school are capable of doing most of the work under 
_ Supervision. 

“Capture the films and you capture the hearts and 
minds of the people.” Thus speak the communists, 
using “movies” to lure souls into their web of hatred 
and destruction. May God grant that we Catholics may 
use this same medium to the fullest in order to capture 
souls for Jesus Christ. 
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go to school, TOO! 


Combat Airborne Bacteria Scientifically 
with 


SAFE-T-AIRE ULTRAVIOLET 


GERMICIDAL EQUIPMENT 
by HANOVIA 





Safe-T-Ai . ° 
—_ ire @ Provides safety from air- 
Scanension alt borne infection. 


Model ST 2832 @ Reduces absenteeism 


caused by illness. 


@ Promotes better health for 
pupils and all personnel. 





Scientific research has 
shown the very real dangers 
of infection by airborne bac- 
teria in public places such as 
school classrooms. Schools 
are constant sources of cross 
infection, particularly in the 
primary and elementary de- 
partments. HANOVIA Safe- 
T-Aire units destroy air- 
borne bacteria and control 
the incidence of contagious 
disease from cross infection. 


Investigate this scientific weapon NOW! 
For further information please write for our free booklet, 
“Ultraviolet Air Disinfection in Schools.’ 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


Dept. TCE-11 NEWARK 5, N. J. 
World’s Oldest and Largest Producer of Ultraviolet Equipment 
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Two New Catholic step in the ceremony is clearly shown, a 300° 
Teaching Films while a narrator explains its meaning. which 


In the film The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass the ceremonies can be seen easily as 


finger 


United World Films of Hollywood, Chi- 
nited World Film ywooe 1 SI8) 


cago, and New York, has been appointed 
distributor of two new Catholic motion 
picture sound films in color. Fathers Ed- 


a narrator explains their meaning. The 
photographic treatment is said to be clear- 
cut and simple. Fou 
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ward and Paul Hayes produced both films 
that are entitled: The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, and Gateway to the Faith, the 
latter of which explains the Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

The producers, both priests of the Arch- 
diocese of Newark, acknowledge that 
circumstances forced them to make these 
films to aid them in their teaching duties, 
as similar films were not to be had in the Slide and Film Projector 
market. 

It is interesting to learn, however, that The new Spencer MC “delineascope” all the 
these films are not a first amateur effort. projector which handles slidefilm (film to improve screen brilliance and color One 
Rather, the producers brought to the pres- strips) and 2 inch by 2 inch slides is an- contrast. easily 


The running time of each film is twenty 
minutes. The films are available in either 
color or black and white, by rental or out- 
right purchase, from United World Films, 
Inc., 105 E. 106 St., New York 29, N. Y.; 
6959 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill.; 7356 
Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, California. 
(S17) 





ent undertaking an experience gained nounced by American Optical Co., Buf- The light source is a 300 watt bulb, and € 
since their high school days in the produc- falo, N. Y. The condensing system, consisting of two oe 
tion of planned motion pictures, and the To accommodate a wide range of pro- aspheric lenses, provides illumination to The 
actual photography was in the hands of a jection conditions, three objectives in the the very edge of the slide. Each element iat Uy 
professional. following focal lengths and “‘f” values are is removable and cannot be incorrectly re- of the 

Gateway to the Faith portrays the bap- available: 5 inch £/3.75, 3% inch £/3.5, placed in the projector, it is stated. classi 
tism of a convert, the ceremonies of which and 7 inch f/3.65, all achromatically and Cooling is provided by an induction fan New 
are the same as for that of an infant. Each astigmatically balanced and “Americoted” motor which directs streams of air around man’s 
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Now — luxury screens at new low money-saving prices — 
Magnified view of the Rodiant screen with more features, more quality than ever before 


surface. Millions of tiny glass mirrors are : 
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plastic surface . . . each one reflecting derful improvement in your pictures when you show them on this new 
light insteod of absorbing it, bringing . ee ” . : « 
saa Sitahier, aeurer shaomel value-packed Radiant “Screenmaster.” The exclusive Radiant “MILLION 
MIRROR” Hy-flect screen surface brings out all the crisp, contrasty 
O brilliance of black-and-whites .. . all the natural radiance and beauty 
® of full color pictures. In addition, this screen fabric is fungus-proof 


and flame-proof and is guaranteed to give long, efficient service. 


~— lass beads EXCLUSIVE DELUXE QUALITY FEATURES! You'll wonder how this new full size 
1) — binder coating i : 30” x 40” Radiant “Screenmaster” can have so many luxury features... 
‘white coating ; and yet be priced so low! It sets up in seconds, adjusts instantly to a 

— binder filler score of projection positions, folds into carrying position just like that! 
Beautifully finished, the “Screenmaster” is built to give years and years 
of real projection enjoyment. And remember—Radiant screens are the 
only screens with a lifetime guarantee! At this great new low price, it 
is a value you won’t want to miss! 
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new Radiant fabric. Write today! 
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the bulb, condenser elements, heat-absorb- 
ing glass, and both sides of the slide or 
slidefilm. 

Other features include a framing lever, 
4 300° rotable front, and a hinged mask 
which: moves aside with the flick of a 
finger to change single to double frame. 


(S18) 
Four New E. B. Films 


Four new educational motion picture 
films have been released by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, two in elementary 
science, one in hygiene and one on Indian 
folk-lore. 

The Loon’s Necklace, produced in 
16mm. color, relates an ancient legend of 
the British Columbia Indians, of how 
the loon got its necklace. Actual cere- 
monial masks from the collection of the 
National Museum of Canada are used on 
all the characters in the film. 

One must see the film to realize how 
easily these artifacts simulate personality 
and emotion, how profoundly they effect 
an audience. 

The legend dramatized is a story famil- 
iar up and down the northwestern coast 
of the American continent. Following the 
dassic pattern of much of both Old and 
New World mythology, it depicts one of 
man’s imaginative explanations of how 
birds and animals acquired their distin- 
guishing characteristics. 


While the film’s educational level is 
at the middle grades and upward, its 
charm will appeal to both children and 
adults. Sales price is $90.00 for the one- 
reel. 

Alcohol and the Human Body, brings 
to high schools and colleges, and adult 
groups as well, a new understanding of 
both the physiological and social aspects 
of drinking alcoholic beverages. 

The new one and a half reel 16mm. 
motion picture, uses both live photog- 
raphy and animation to show the specific 
effects of ethyl alcohol on the body, de- 
scribes the characteristics of the liquor 
and traces its course through the body 
and its effect upon the brain and actions 
of the imbiber. The career of a problem 
drinker is also shown in the 15-minute 
film which can be used in classes in 
health and hygiene, biology, general 
science, physical education, and social 
studies. $63 per print, or it may be rented. 

Making Electricity, a one-reel 16mm. 
sound motion picture, demonstrates the 
principles of how electricity is generated, 
for middle and primary grade students. 

The new film explains how a small 
hand-powered generator may be con- 
structed, and shows it operating. It then 
illustrates how the same principles apply 
in generating electricity at a large hydro- 
electric plant. 


Animated diagrams in the film illus- 
trate just how different parts of a gen- 
erator operate and how they are con- 
nected to the source of power, which in 
the film is lake water stored behind 
a high dam. Water flowing from the 
lake is shown as it turns the turbine, 
and the connection between turbine and 
armature is shown in the photography. 
In its final scenes the film shows how 
electricity is carried over power lines 
to the consumer. Price is $45 a print 
or rental. 

Animals Growing Up, a one-reel 16mm. 
sound film for primary grade science 
classes, is designed to give children an 
understanding of the early life of three 
types of animals: chickens, Boston terrier 
puppies and a calf. Closeup photography 
illustrates the appearance of the animals 
from shortly after birth until they are 
well along the road to individual inde- 
pendence. 


, 


In the opening scenes a nest of chick- 
en’s eggs begins to hatch, and the camera 
shows a baby chick emerging from the 
shell. From struggling chicks to furry 
chickens ten days old walking and feed- 
ing themselves, the film shows their de- 
velopment. 

A mother Bo&ton terrior and her five 
little puppies are next described, from 
the early period of nursing when the pups 
still have closed eyes, until they are six 


MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 


CONFIRMATION CAPS AND GOWNS... spe- 


cially designed for Confirmation. Write for information. 


MOORE CHOIR GOWNS... elegant, full-flowing 


Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS ..... made to fit and flatter, 


they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 30 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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An Excellent General Vocational Filmstrip . . . 


Come, Follow Me 


THE GLORY OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


This Audio-Visual production of the deep spiritual nature 
of the call of St. Peter to the priesthood is a MUST for 
all schools interested in furthering vocations. 

Sponsored by THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS 


Directed iy REV. GERALD J. WHELAN, C.SS.R. 
Written by REV. JOHN G. SCHULTZ, C.S.S.R. 


@ 69 frame filmstrip in full color $15 


e@ Synchronized to 3—12"” records of 
dramatization with musical background } SET 


7 
a 


LOVE GOD! 


Inspirational story of how the example of Christ showed 
the “WAY” to a Saint and how the results of St. Lucy 
Filippini’s endeavors have extended down into our own 
times. 35mm. filmstrip (A-V) in full color. 


86 frame filmstrip and 3 12” record album 


Another C.V.E. filmstrip . . . Another Perfect Teaching Aid 


For Better Results . . . show in a VIEWLEX projector 


ORDER FROM OUR C.V.E. DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR DIOCESE OR 


CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


15 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Phone WOrth 2-5067 






















weeks old, frolicking and playing stur- 
dily together. 

An hour-old calf is the final baby animal 
portrayed. The camera shows its mother 
licking its coat and its first painful at- 
tempts to stand, which it does when only 
a few hours old. The calf is shown nurs- 
ing, and finally at the age of four weeks 
running in the pasture with other calves. 
$45 a print, or rental. (S27) 


presenting it. All are black and white. 


New Religion-Teaching Filmstrips 

Marking a forward step in the adapta- 
tion of the filmstrip to the teaching of re- 
ligion, a series of new filmstrips is an- 
nounced by the Catechetical Guild Educa- 


for grade-school use. 


tional Society of St. Paul, Minn., for 
release within the next few months. “Com- 
bining the work of eminent French artists 
with carefully prepared English texts,” 
each has been designed to serve as a real 
teaching aid—to broaden the understand- 
ing of the student in the subject portrayed, 
and to lighten the burden of the teacher in 


The first three to be released are titled, 
The Holy Spirit, The Hail Mary and The 
Creed in the Liturgical Year. Each con- 
sists of approximately fifty frames (pic- 
tures and text), and is designed primarily 


Ready in November will be an 18-strip 






















































TO LEAD YOU TO HER AND PEACE 
“I don’t see anything, Lucia! Throw a stone at it to see if it is real.” 
Now! Read How One of These Children Still Lives and 
How Little Francisco Got The Answer That Is Booming Around The World In 


THE CRUSADE OF FATIMA 


Arranged from the Portuguese by 
Asdrubal C. Branco and Philip C. M. Kelly, C.S.C. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT IN AMERICA OF FATIMA 


The startling factual account of how six times in modern times Our Blessed 
Mother appeared to these three shepherd children at Fatima, Portugal. During 
these apparitions, Mary tells the cause of our troubles and leaves clear instruc- 
tions on the need of how to make reparation and devotion to Her Immaculate 
Heart; promises the conversion of Russia, a period of peace and personal salva- 
tion. 
IN CRUSADE OF FATIMA ARE MARY'S DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR WORLD PEACE AND PERSONAL SALVATION 


@ How to make reparation to Her Immaculate Heart 
@ How to live @ How to do penance 
@ How to pray @ How to save souls 


Get your copy — while supply lasts 
At your bookstore — $1.25, or 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 








12 BARCLAY STREET 


set on Old Testament Bible History. Eag 
filmstrip in this series constitutes a less 


in itself, and the treatment is such that “th 
essential meaning of each book of the Oj 


Testament is emphatically developed, par. 
ticularly in its relation to the coming ¢ 


the Messiah.” Some 600 pictures are Sup. 


plemented by about 200 frames of informa. 


tive text. This set is intended to serve ng 
only grade and high school classes, by 
college and seminary groups as well. 


These will be followed in December by 


a 25-strip set (850 frames) on The Life of 


Our Lord, the complete life of Christ. Th 


events are vividly portrayed against th 
background of the period, with their mean. 


ing simply and forcefully conveyed in the 
text. 

Also to be issued in December is a two- 
strip series (150 frames) titled The Mas 
Understood. In this are incorporated the 
lessons of the Church on the Mass as con- 
tained in Pope Pius XII’s recent en- 
cyclical letter on the liturgy, Mediator Dei 
Intent is to make the majestic ceremonies 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass better under- 
stood and appreciated. The first filmstrip 
gives “a thorough exposition of the char- 
acter and meaning of sacrifice, of the sacri- 
fice on the Cross and on the altar.” The 
second filmstrip presents the Mass as the 
chief act by which the Mystical Body wor- 
ships God, and depicts the manner in which 
Christ, the priest-celebrant and the laity 
offer the Mass. 

In the texts of all these, word-choice is 
at fifth-grade level or below ; yet “the thor- 
oughness with which the lessons of the 
Church are presented will recommend sev- 
eral of them for high school and even cdl- 


lege use.” (S19) 


New Film for Teaching Typing 


“Right—at the Start,” a new film de- 
signed to assist teachers in instructing 
beginners in basic typewriting techniques, 
has just been produced by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. 

This demonstration film represents 4 
planned course in basic typing arranged 
in 19 sequences for intermittent projec: 
tion through a two-to-three week period 
in beginners’ typing classes. Correct usage 
of the major operative parts of the type 
writer, a series of location drills, and a 
motivation narrative are included in the 
film. Unique close-up shots, the producer 
states, graphically show the proper use of 
machine controls, key-stroking and key- 
location. 

The special camera effects employed 
during the drills are intended to aid the 
memory and attention of the pupils. The 
drills were planned to develop kinesthetic 
control of the keyboard and to instruct 
in correct stroking methods. During each 
drill the student types along with the 
screen demonstrator in a darkened room 


Each letter or character to be typed is 


called by a teacher-narrator. 


Extensive research preceded the film 
ing of “Right—at the Start,” it is stated, 
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and the training procedures presented in- 
corporate methods recommended by lead- 
ing typing specialists as best for beginners. 

This teaching aid is a 16-mm black and 
white sound film produced in six reels. 
Fach sequence of the film runs between two 
to nine minutes. Prints are available for 
rental at a rate of $18.75 for a period 
of two to three weeks, or for sale at $99.68. 
Cost of rental will be applied against the 
purchase price if the renter decides to pur- 
chase immediately following the rental 










period. 

For further information, write School 
Department, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16. (S20) 













Guidance Filmstrip 





A new Popular Science Teach-O-Film- 
strip series, “All Children Need Guidance,” 
makes available to teachers and parents 
filmstrips on the subject of developmental 
guidance. Planned for use in child psy- 
chology, guidance, teacher-training and 
parent organization work, the new series 
covers vital areas of child guidance from 
birth through adolescence. 

The producer states that the series was 
worked out by a team of experts in all 
related fields. Ernest Osborn, Professor of 
Childhood Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity, headed the editorial board. Working 
with him were advisors from the United 
Parents’ Association as well as teachers, 
principals, sociologists, psychologists, cur- 
ticulum and visual authorities. 

Based upon a broad concept of develop- 
mental guidance, the series consists of two 
filmstrips : “Child Needs Guidance,” which 
stresses the application of guidance in the 
home and early life of the child, and “The 
Why and How of Guidance,” which em- 
phasizes the role of the teacher. Through- 
out the series, methods of achieving co- 
operation between home and school are 
developed. Effects of early needs and satis- 
factions are traced throughout childhood 
and youth. Methods of helping maladjusted 
children are touched upon. 

“All Children Need Guidance” may be 
obtained from local dealers or direct from 
Popular Science Publishing Company, Au- 
dio-Visual: Division, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. Price, $14. (S21) 
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ss Guide to Free Films 

y- Educator's Guide to Free Films has 
ben published in its ninth edition by 

ed f Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 

he & Wis. 

he § Five hundred and eleven of the total 

tic | '716 films that are listed and annotated 

act § "Ere not listed in the eighth edition, and 

ch 9 ‘lms withdrawn during the past year have 

he been deleted from the guide. In addition 





© a subject index, under which all films 
ae annotated, the guide has a title index, 
4 source index and an index of avail- 
ibility of the title. The price of the 
Guide is $5. (B8) 
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News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Master Combination Lock 


Easy access to lockers by school au- 
thorities is provided with the new key- 
controlled combination padlock produced 
by the Master Lock Company, Milwaukee 
10, Wis. 

This lock genuine  brass- 
cylinder, nickel-silver pin tumbler key 
security, said to be the finest protection 
known to lockmaking. An added advan- 
tage is the location of the keyway in 
the back of the lock, a development which 


features 


is the result of years of technical research 
by the firm and which has been incor- 
porated at the request of school officials. 
It is available at a new low price, made 
possible by the company’s mass produc- 
tion, high efficiency methods and its con- 
centration on a standardized line of pad- 
locks, the firm claims. 

suilt like the lock on a safe, it is con- 
structed entirely of hard metals. A strong 
17% inch brass outer case houses a heavy 
steel inner case. All of the usual trouble- 
some parts, such as delicate springs, have 
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YOUR COMPLETE 
TEACHING UNIT— 
FOR LESS THAN 
THE COST OF 

MANY OTHER 
PROJECTORS ALONE! 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC., 


MODEL YAF 
' _ VIEWLEX 
" PROJECTOR 
sh with 5” coated 
> lens . . . shows 


both filmstrips 
- and 2 x 2 slides. 











.-- LIFT-OFF case 
for Model YAF. 


ALL 3 FOR TOTAL PRICE 9] a 


New Complete Catalog of educa- 
tional films and filmstrips avail- 
able now! Write today! 
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been completely eliminated. The tumblers binding equipment recently introduced by Duplicating Supplies 

are automatically disarranged when the Office Equipment Division, General Bind- ee ; . ; made 
lock is closed, adding still greater security. ing Corporation, Chicago 14, Ill. This The addition of a new line of stengj of red 
The free-turning dial is of brass, finished equipment occupies only a couple of square 
in hard-baked black enamel with white feet on a table or desk. The manufacturer 


duplicating supplies has been announce letter 
by Underwood Corporation. Included anf at top 
stencils, inks and correction fluid. Featyr. 





numerals for easy reading. states that no special skills are required : 2 . 
: : ing a dull, velvet finish, the stencils ar 
to operate it. Anyone can punch and bind . poe . 
7 2 designed for long reproduction runs, an 
an average booklet in less than a minute. ; ellie alte ¢ ae : Ce 
Books bound with a GBC plastic binding ye a en ne wana 
. , drawing forms and illustrations, the com. 
open perfectly flat. . pany states. series 
Loose sheets of almost any size or ma- The ink is soluble in water, thus perf clusiot 
terial can be neatly bound together on mitting an operator to wash off stains with the Cc 
this unit to make a custom-built catalog ordinary soap and water. It is also miscible 
or book or collection of sheet music. No with other standard quality inks. Sister 
special covers, staples, fasteners or similar The correction fluid is packaged to pre- Sist 
devices are required. For those who must vent evaporation and waste, and a camel's book, . 
add or remove pages, the binding is simply hair brush and burnisher are part of the Book 
opened to do so, and the bindings can be regular kit. (S25) receiv 
opened and closed hundreds of times with- Canisi 
out damage, the company states. Bindings, and si 
available in many colors and diameters, Punchless Binder studie 
come in 22-inch lengths and are cut to 7: : : ‘“ gradu 
: ; ; : The new punchless binder, made by - 
This new lock is a companion number size with ordinary scissors. Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co., 135 West she 1 
to the “Champ” combination padlock which A complete binding unit consists of two 23rd Street, New York City, eliminates static 
has the same perfected dialing mechanism compact machines: a punch for making the need for punching holes in papers be Poetr 
but does not include the key-controlled rectangular holes full length of the sheets fore binding. The papers are bound or wo 
feature. (S22) to be bound, and a binding machine with released by merely pushing two compress. Educa 
a lever handle which holds open the rings ing slides. According to the manufacturer, oacve! 
New Portable Binding Equipment of the plastic binding elements while the the simplicity of operation, combined with - 
punched covers and sheets are inserted. the compactness and neatness of the biné- snake 
Schools that have been looking for a When the lever is released the binding ing, present an ideal cover for student ee 
fast economical method of binding loose returns to its original closed position and papers, instruction manuals, etc., where Rev. | 
sheets of various sizes and weights will be the job is done. Complete information and loose leaf is desirable. The binder cover, F; 
interested in the new table model plastic literature may be had on request. (S23) thin enough for use as a file foldér, is By 
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made of genuine pressboard in a choice 
of red, black or gray color. Available in 
letter or legal size with “punchless’ clip 
at top or side. (S26) 






Contributors To This Issue 
(Continued from page 146) 





series on the New Testament with the con- 





clusion of his article on “First Epistle to 
the Corinthians,” begun in October. 






Sister Frances Teresa, S.S.J., M.A. 





Sister Frances Teresa, author of the 
book, Snob and Saint, which was a Catholic 
Book of the Month for December, 1947, 
received her B.A. 







and M.A. degrees at 





Canisius College, her majors being English 
and sociology. She has pursued further 
studies in English and philosophy in the 
graduate school at Fordham University. 







She is a teacher of English and social 
studies and is a member of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. She has con- 
tributed articles to the Torch, Catholic 
Educational Review, Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, The Instructor, America, 
Spirit, and School Activities. She claims 
poetry and the 
interests. 











essay for her special 







Rev. Robert E. Southard S.J. 
Father Southard, director of the depart- 
ment of visual aids at The Queen’s Work, 
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concludes his article on teaching the Mass 
with visual aids, begun in the October 
issue. 


Brother Justus George, F.S.C. 

Brother Justus George, in the previous 
issue, introduced us to three meditations 
embodying thoughts on education o: St. 
la Salle. This issue concludes the article 
with two more of these meditations. 


Rev. Edward J. Hayes and 
Rev. Paul J. Hayes 

Fathers Edward and Paul Hayes were 
introduced to our readers in October. 


Book News 


Catholic Comic Books 


Through a series of special citizenship 
features in Treasure Chest, the Catholic 
picture-story magazine, the Commission 
“plans to use the popular comic technique 
to build good citizens, to foster the spread 
of the Catholic Civics Clubs of America, 
and to teach Christian social principles.” 

The Commission on American Citizen- 
ship of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica thinks that the teacher can use the 
comic book as an effective aid in the class- 
room. So does George A. Pflaum, Pub- 
lisher, Inc. of Dayton, Ohio, who have 


| 


been working on a comic strip “specifically 
designed as a teaching aid.” The series 
will appear during the present school year 
in Treasure Chest, the comic-type maga- 
zine published by this firm. 

Scripts will be prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Commission on American 
Citizenship. Each chapter in the series will 
dramatize one or another aspect of good 
citizenship and “will help foster the spread 
of the Catholic Civics Clubs. An expert 
in the use of visual aids will determine 
whether the efforts of writer and artist 
have resulted in a true visual aid rather 
than just a comic strip with a message.” 

Long before the words visual aid were 
in anyone’s vocabulary, educators were 
teaching by picture and caption. One of the 
most 


famous scrolls, the 


ninth-century 
Codex Rossanensis, is a series of pictures 
from the New Testament. Under each pic- 
ture there is a portrait of one of the 
prophets, and a prophecy regarding Christ. 

The purpose here was twofold. The au- 
thor wanted, first, to tell the life of Christ 
in a compelling way. Secondly, he wanted 
to teach. He wanted to show that Christ is 
really the One of whom the prophets spoke. 
He used the picture-story method as a 
teaching aid. 

In other works of the Middle Ages the 
words of the characters involved were 
written in balloons above their heads— 


exactly as is done today. 
(Continued on page 188) 























Need more seating to handle overflow 
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Wniveriae STEEL GRANDSTANDS 


Select the plan you need from table at left— 
or specify your space measurements, or 
the number of seats you require. 


Write today for complete Catalog and Prices 
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For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 

Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York’7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
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BOOK NEWS 


(Continued from page 187) 


This use of pictures, caption, and balloon 
to teach and edify lasted until the Renais- 
sance. Sensationalism, immorality, and 
vulgarity eventually crept into the picture 
stories. Their popularity declined and they 
almost disappeared. 


In the present project, which the 
Pflaum Company admits is an experi- 
ment, the aim of both the publisher and 
the Commission on American Citizenship 
is to discover whether there is any educa- 
tional value in the comic technique. (B9) 
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CCD Manual for Grades I, I 


Just released by the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is A Confraternity 
School Year Course, The Adaptive Way, 
Grades I and II (Confraternity Publica- 
508 Marshall Street, Paterson 3, 
116, 25 cents). CCD also 
Nov. 12-14 at 
Cathedral Center, Erie, Pa.; Nov. 18-20 
at Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


tions, 
N. J., pages 
lists regional congresses: 


The Pope of Peace 


Professor Oscar Halecki, famous Polish 
scholar, has just returned from Italy, where 
he did extensive research at the Vatican 
on his forthcoming book Eugenio Pacelli: 
Pope of Peace, which will be published by 
Creative Age Press next spring. 

Halecki the dis- 
tinguished historians in the world today. 
Holder of degrees from four American, 


Professor is one of 


Canadian, and European universities, he 
has lectured in more than eighty of the 
world’s leading universities. More than ten 
of his books have been published in Amer- 
ica and England, and many other volumes 
were published abroad. He was active in 
the League of Nations and is still a leading 
Polish Nationalist. A Commander of St. 
Gregory, he is now professor of European 
history in the graduate school of Fordham 
University. (B10) 
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FREE 80-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT—PACKED 1.C.S FILM RENTAL CATALOG 


Send for our catalog, list- 
ing thousands of wonderful 
entertainment and educa- 
tional films—features, shorts, 
comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cals, westerns, dramas, fairy 
tales, etc. We rent to hun- 
dreds of schools, churches, 
institutions, camps, clubs, 
and others. Send for your 
copy TODAY. IT'S FREE! 


INSTITUTIONAL Cl 


1560 BROACL 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 


Reproduced From Your Own Photos 
Create Greater Interest in Your Church, School & 
Institutional activities with beautiful ARTVUE 
Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES are inexpensive. 

Treasured by All 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER CE 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


Immaculata College 

Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the Ip 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited, Dp 
grees: Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational, Home Economics, Hi 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. Vieg. 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 


Rosemont College 


Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
Liberal Arts Course. 

Accredited by the Association of American Usi- 


versities. For further information address the 
Registrar. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by_ th 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul 
Offers a four-year course leading to the 

of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, busi- 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Dean. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Conducted b 
St. Joseph. Awards B.A. and B.S. degrees. Pre 


| ee for secondary school teaching; nursing; 





usiness; social work; chemistry and biology re 
search; laboratory technicians; creative writing; 
pre-medical; music. A fully accredited Colles 
fur women, For further information address 
Registrar. 


Archdiocese of New York 


Course 1n Porrratt ano Stict Lire Painting 
For Revticious Epucators. 

Conducted by Frederick Thompson at Cathedral 
High School, 560 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Fall Session: Sept. 24th to Feb. 4th, Sat 
urdays—10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Kindly register 
through: Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, Super 
intendent of Schools, Archdiocese of New Y 


451 Madison Ave., New York 22, New York 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters o 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, $ 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus 
For further information address the Dean. 


— 


SS. 


The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Womens 
The only exclusively women’s college in the Twin 
Cities. Awards the B.A., B.S., and B.S, in 
brary Science degrees. Approved by the Associa: 
tion of American Universities and the Na' 
Catholic Educational Association. Conducted | 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet. For im 
formation address the Dean, Cleveland and 
dolph. St. Paul, Minnesota. e 


Se ” 


Duquesne University 


Pennsylvania’s first Catholic University. ale 

graduate and graduate degrees in: Arts 
Sciences, Business Administration. Law, Phat 

ey, Music, Education, Nursing. Pittsburgh 
- 
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